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Secret summit plans 
rationing for NHS 


Top doctors told 
priority-setting 
is ‘inevitable’ 




David Brindley Social 
Services Correspondent 


T OP doctors and 
health officials 
have attended a 
secret brain- 
storming session 
which took the 
first steps towards establish- 
ing a national framework for 
rationing National Health 
Service treatments. 

The day-long conference 
was addressed by Ron Zim- 
mern, director of public 
health for Cambridge and 
H unting don health commis- 
sion, the authority which 
took the controversial deci- 
sion to deny treatment to 
Child B, the 11 -year-old leu- 
kaemia sufferer named this 
week as Jaymee Bowen. 

Stephen Thornton, the 
health commission’s chief ex- 
ecutive, was also among the 
35 participants at the confer- 
ence, which was initiated by 
the NHS Executive and held 
jointly by the executive, the 
Royal College of Physicians 
and the British Medical 
Association. 

A copy of the report of the 
meeting has been obtained by 
the Gu ar d i an. 

As a result of the confer- 
ence, Alasdair Liddell, the ex- 
ecutive's director of planning, 
is setting up small groups 
drawn from the participants . 
to work in detail on what is ! 
technically being called "pri- 
ority setting". All partici- 
pants are expected to meet 
again next spring. 

In a note on the conference, 
the broadcaster Nick Ross, 
■who was brought in to chair 
the event, says: "There was 
complete agreement that 
rationing Is inevitable." 

In a letter to Mr Liddell, 
since circulated to partici- 
pants, Mr Ross gives his as- 
sessment of the conference. 

He says: “Everyone agreed 
there should be a framework 
and that there must be three 
levels of decision-making: 
national, local and individ- 
ual." However, he warns that 
the Implications are “explo- 
sive” and questions politi- 
cians’ willingness to take 
hard decisions. 

Mr Ross asks: “For exam- 
ple, there are plainly good 
grounds to cease providing 
homeopathy via the NHS, but 
will any minister bite the bul- 
let on his or her own 
account?" 

Ministers have until now 
publicly resisted suggestions 
that there should be any 
national initiative on health 
care rationing. 

Under the NHS market sys- 
tem. decisions on what treat- 
ments are purchased for a 
local population are left to in- 
dividual health authorities. 

However, cases like that of 
Child B have exposed the lack 


Patient care 


“The NHS must not only be 
Interested in the least cost 
solution. It must be 
interested in the best value 
solution.” 

Stephen Dorrell, Health 
Secretary, October 2, 1995 

“I see the NHS not as a 
safety net service, but as a 
universal provider of high 
quality health.” 

Stephen Dorrell, Health 
Secretary, September 12, 1995 

“The Government’s view is 
that priority-setting is 
essentially alocal matter.” 
Virginia Bottomley. then 
Health Secretary, January SI, 
1995 


of dear guidelines for au- 
thorities when many experts 
are warning that demand for 
health care, and its rising 
costs, are outstripping avail- 
able resources. 

Stephen Dorrell, the Health 
Secretary, recently warned 
that "less effective and effi- 
cient treatments” would have 
to be stopped if the NHS was 
to continue to provide a com- 
prehensive, free system at 
care. He acknowledged this 
would mean “difficult and un- 
comfortable decisions” but in- 
sisted there was no crisis in . 
the service. • 

The brainstorming session, 
held at the Royal College of 
Physicians in Regent’s Park, 
London, at the end of Septem- 
ber, Indicates that senior 
NHS officials do now accept 
there may be a case for 
national , as Well QS local, 
guidelines on rationing: 

Participants included rep- 
resentatives of the medical 
royal colleges, the National 
Association of Health Au- 
thorities and Trusts, the 
association representing 
fund-holding family doctors, 
the Association of Commu- 
nity Health Councils, and the 
Patients' Association pres- 
sure group. Although the 
Royal College of Nursing was 
represented, other health 
unions were not invited. 

According to the report of 
the meeting; Dr Zimmern dis- 
cussed the arguments for 
rationing homeopathy, "dy- 
namic" psychotherapy, non- 
urgent surgery, and beta in- 
terferon. the new but costly 
drug which offers hope to 
multiple sclerosis sufferers. 

The report says that partici- 
pants agreed that rationing 
deri^ons had ultimately to be 
made on the evidence in each 
individual case. "A rigidly 
formulaic approach would 
unacceptably reduce the 
Turn to page 2 , col 6 

DBemma deepens, page 4f 
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Would-be US President Powell of less than noble Irish stock is Queen’s distant cousin 


Martin Welker 
In Washington 

T HE retired United States 
general and putative pres- 
idential candidate Colin 
Powell has been authorita- 
tively declared to come from 
Irish stock, and also to be a 
cousin, some 20 times 
removed, of the Queen. 

His ancestors, however, are 
unlikely to endear Gen Powell 
to moralistic conservatives, 


nor to Irish, patriots. Hie cru-' 

iial great-great-great-grand- 
fatbfir was General Sir Eyte 
Coote, governor of Jamaica in 
1807, when he impregnated a 
Slave girl named Sally, and 
started the Powell line, 

Gen Coote was a sexual 
predator of few scruples. He 
was later dismissed from his 
regiment after he was found 
in a compromising situation 
with a group of choirboys. 

The Lords of Leitrim was 
the noble Irish title at the 


Coote fondly, with vast' es- 
tates in Donegal and Leitrim. 
The Irish land war and. the 
campaign against absentee 
landlords began in 1878 with 
the assassination of Gen 
Conte's nephew, a ruthless 
landlord' known for seducing 
tenants' daughters. 

Bill Clinton, Ronald Reagan 
and John' Kennedy each made 
a point of returning to the an- 
cestral sod. but Gen Powell's 
may not be the happiest blood 
line for a would-be president 


In his autobiography, A Sol- 
dier’s Way, Gen Powell says 
his blood lines are African, i 
Irish, English, Scottish, Jew- 
ish and Arawack Indian. 

Burke’s Peerage says that 
Gen Powell is descen d ed from 
William the Conqueror, a dis- 
tinction be shares with more 
than inn million other Ameri- , 
cans. If he is elected, it may 
be a family connection Her 
Majesty would care to pursue. 
After all, she has already 
knighted him. 
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Yeltsin illness 
sparks hunt 
for successor 


David Haorat and 
Jamas Hook in Moscow 




T HE search for a succes- 
sor to President Boris 
Yeltsin has begun in 
earnest after the ailing 
Russian leader was felled by a 
heart attack yesterday and 
rushed to hospital — his 
second attack in four months. 

As Kremlin aides feared Mr 
Yeltsin could be out of action 
for weeks if not months. It ap- 
peared increasingly unlikely 
that he would be fit enough — 
physically or politically — to 
run for re-election in next 
June’s presidential poll 
The Kremlin issued a state- 
ment insisting Mr Yeltsin, 
aged 64, was not In any dan- 
ger and remained In charge of 
the country’s affairs. It said 
his latest attack was less seri- 
ous than that in July. His doc- 
tors were to issue a prognosis ! 
today. Officials said there 
would be uo need for surgery. 

But an anxious Viktor Ilyu- 
shin, a close aide, said: "The 
state of the president does not 
give rise to great optimism 
and in the near future it's 
doubtful that be will able to 
appear at work. Tomorrow 
morning we will take a deci- 
sion about immediate plans.” 
A visit to China next month 
has been postponed. 

The president’s illness has 
also cast doubt over next 
Tuesday's one-day Moscow 
summit with the leaders of 
Bosnia, Serbia and Croatia. 

Mr Yeltsin’s enthusiastic 
participation in the United 
Nations' 50th anniversary cel- 
ebrations, and his equally 
ebullient behaviour in talks 
with President Bill Clinton 
last Monday, were said last 
night to have exhausted him, 
and to have been a possible 
factor in his collapse. 

A Kremlin spokesman gave 
a cautious rebuttal of 
rumours, rife on interna- 
tional financial markets yes- 
terday, that Mr Yeltsin's con- 
dition was more serious than 
officially admitted 
The spokesman, Igor Igna- 
tyev, said: ‘T would not think 
his situation is life-threaten- 
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ing. There is no question of 
replacing Yeltsin. The presi- 
dent is in charge. There is no 
indication so far that he can- 
not carry out his duties.” 

Under the constitution, 
most of the president’s pow- 
ers, including his role as com- 
mander in chief, would pass 
to the prime minister, Viktor 
Chernomyrdin, in the event 
of his death or prolonged in- 
capacitation. Mr Chernomyr- 
din then has three months to 
call presidential elections. 

The prime minister's 
spokesman said yesterday 
that he had no plans to adjust 
his schedule. But the health 
crisis threatened to spark a 
political crisis, placing the 
election timetable — includ- 
ing parliamentary elections 
in December — in jeopardy. 

Until yesterday, it was 
thought Mr Yeltsin would 
await December's elections 
before changing his govern- 
ment in an attempt to ride 
the wave of protest over Rus- 
sia's unabated economic 
decline and descent from 
superpower status. 

Now, his chief rivals — 
General Alexander Lebed, the 
centre-left liberal Grigory 
Yavlinsky and an as yet un- 
chosen Communist champion 
— may be closer to power 
than they anticipated. 

Battle for Kremlin, page 0; 
Leader comment, page 8; 
Notebook, page f 1 
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Miners dig in for victory 


Coalfield Communities Campaign wins 
battle to save British Coal’s allotments 


B RITAIN'S mining com- 
munity, which was once 
feared for its ability to 
bring the country to its knees 
through industrial action, 
won an historic battle yester- 
day which will enable it to 
keep digging. 

Not for coal of course — we 
only need a handful of people 
to do that these days — but 
for cauliflowers. 

A threat which has been 
banging over 5JD00 redundant 
or retired miners since the £L 
billion privatisation of Brit- 
ish Coal last December was 
removed when the future of 
the firm's allotments was 
assured. 

The allotment sites will he 
handed over, for a nominal 
price, to local authorities 
with covenants to protect the 
rights of gardeners. 


Victory belongs to the Coal- 
field Communities Campaign, 
which lobbied vigorously on 
behalf of the allotment- 
holders. 

‘It Is right that this rela- 
tively cheap form of relax- 
ation and pleasure should be 
protected,” said Bill Flana- 
gan, chairman of the cam- 
paign. A spade may not be a 
pickaxe, but it's better than 
nothing. 

“Most allotment-holders 
spend many hours a day tend- 
ing their plots, and many 
have devoted years to prepar- 
ing sites for prize- winning 
specimens.” he added. Fin- 
gers, it seems, are green once 
the coal dust is washed off for 
good. 

Given that British Coal has 
done so much to create the 
extra leisure Hme to enjoy 
working the vegetable patch 
— over the last SO years the 
number of miners in Britain 


has fallen from 700,000 to not 
much over 7,000 — a decision 
in the opposite direction 
would have seemed harsh to 
many. - 

British Coal's bead of priva- 
tisation, lan Forrest, said: 
“The allotment remains part 
of the fabric of the working 
life of Britain, an integral 
part of mining f nmrminitiw " 
Especially, perhaps, for those 
without mines. 

The sale of British Coal’s 
other substantial landhold- 
ings is proceeding In a fash- 
ion more fitting to the privati- 
sation culture — in other 
words, to the highest bidder. 
And if any of the allotment 
sites are sold for development 
within the next 20 years, Brit- 
ish Coal wants three-quarters 
of the cash. 

But for now the cabbage 
rows are in safe hands — 
grassroots activism seems to 
have succeeded hare, where 
old-style trade unionism 
failed. 

As Mr Flanagan put it: 
“This Is a victory for the 
individual” 


Our man in Crete arrested over antiquities 


Helena Smith in Athens 


O NE of Greece’s most 
colourful British expatri- 
ates, the painter John 
Craxton. denied charges yes- 
terday of hoarding a host of 
illegal antiquities in his home 
on the island of Crete. 

Greek police arrested Mr 
Craxton, who was appointed 
Britain's consular representa- 
tive in the Cretan town of 
Chania three years ago, after 
discovering two Roman heads 
and other ancient fragments 
in his villa. 

The painter, aged 65, was 
freed pending an appearance 
before an investigating mag- 
istrate. But a local public 
prosecutor said he would face 


charges of Illegal possession 
of antiquities. 

*1 have lived here for 15 
years and find the whole inci- 
dent inexplicable,” Mr Crax- 
ton said. “1 have never been a 
dealer, but I have tried to help 
the town by collecting bits 
and pieces for its museum.” 
He was accused of foiling to 

declare the objects, which in- 
clude artefacts dating back to 
Venetian rule on Crete. Last 
night, however, he said the 
charges did “not have a leg to 
stand on”. 

“The two heads date back to 
the fourth century AD and I 
bought both of them in flea 
markets in London. One is a 
head of Janus and I paid five 
shillings for it In lui. 1 
brought h in my luggage 


when 1 came here and de- 
clared it In my passport The 
other is a Syrian head and 
was registered with the Brit- 
ish Museum.” 

Mr Craxton said he was 
particularly proud of the head 
of Janus because it was the 
central feature of a still life by 
Lucian Freud which now 
hangs in the Carnegie Mu- 
seum of Art in Pittsburg. He 
said the other artefacts he 
was accused of owning hoard- 
ing were “bits of moulder- 
togs'’ he had found over the 
years. He added: "It’s been 
grotesque. I was taken down 
to the police station at dam 
and had to endure the whole 
thing with mugshots and fin- 
gerprints, and I was held 
incommunicado.” 


Top doctors 
in secret 
talks on NHS 
rationing 

continued from page I 
scope for theproper use of in- 
dividual clinical judgment " 

However, the report goes 
on: ‘The possibility of ‘lying’ 
to patients with regard to 
treatment choice was raised 
and the question asked: Is it 
acceptable not to be explicit 
with patients about priorities 
and outcomes?” 

A second presentation was 
made to the conference by 
Mac Armstrong, secretary of 
the BMA. He said that in the 
recent exercise during which 
the medical profession had 
reviewed its core values: 
“There has bees a large 
degree of consensus on every 
aspect except on the question 
of priority-setting’'. 

A third presentation was 
made by Maurice Lessof, 
emeritus professor of medi- 
cine at the United Medical 
and Dental Schools in Lon- 
don, who outlined the Royal 
College of Physicians' idea of 
a national council for health 
care priorities — an advisory 
body on which treatments 
would be allowable and which 
should be given low priority 
or weighting. 

The report says: ‘There 
was discussion about whether 
there should be an explicit set 
of criteria for universal appli- 
cation throughout the NHS: 
in general it was thought 
preferable for the weights to 
be determined locally with 
the involvement of the public 
and professionals.” 

Earlier this year, the Gov- 
ernment ruled out rationing 
based on national lists. 

Virginia Bottomiey, then 
the Health Secretary, said 
such a move was “neither de- 
sirable nor necessary'’. 

“No one list could ever 
hope to accommodate the 
range and complexity of the 
different cases which individ- 
ual clinicians face all the 
time," she added. 
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Peevishness in the 
House of obscurity 


Cyrano gets more 
than a nose job 


Michael Billington 


Cyrano 

Cottesloe. National Theatre 

E dmond' R ostand's 

French classic has had 
more than a nose-job in 
the new Cottesloe Cyrano, 
adapted by Jatinder Verraa 
and rendered into verse by 
Ranjit Bolt. The French mus- 
keteer with the big hooter has 
become a theatrical prompter 
in 1930s India. 

The result is intellectually 
intriguing but 1 missed the 
swelling sentiment and vivac- 
ity of expression that charac- 
terises the original play. 

The production is a Joint 
venture between Tara Arts 
and the National But it 
strikes me that earlier Tara 
transpositions of European 
classics to Asian settings — 
such as The Government 
Inspector and Tartuffe — have 
worked much better because 
of the strong element of social 
satire and because of the uni- 
versality of hypocrisy. 

Rostand’s play survives, 
however, because it is one of 

the great stories of romantic 
self-sacrifice: not because it 
has anything urgent or vital 
to say about society. 

In this version Cyrano Isa 
prompter, dogsbody and occa- 
sional versifier with a touring 
Indian troupe. His actress 
friend, Rukhsaan, foils in love 
with a dashing young actor in 
the company, Kishan, and 
enlists his help. 

So the love-struck Cyrano 
with the big proboscis finds 
himself acting as intermedi- 
ary between the beautiful 
Rukhsaan and the verbally 
challenged Kishan. 

All this is foirly close to Ros- 


tand. But Verma and Bolt then 
turn the play, slightly less con- 
vincingly, into a debate about 
theatre and cinema in 1930s 
India. 

Indeed, the nub of the plot is 
that Kishan is forced to go to 
Bombay to star in an Othello 
movie, anti finally realising 
that Rukhsaan is more in love 
with Cyrano’s soul than with 
his body, kills himself on set 

1 don't doubt that there was 
a battle going on between film 
and theatre in 1930s India. But 
cultural irony, such as the 
new Indian cinema’s use of 
western classics, is no match 
for the full-blown emotion of 
the original play. 

In Rostand's version, 
Cyrano betrays his love for 
Roxane by making perilous 
journeys across smoke-tom 
battlefields. Here, all he has to 
do is to go to the Bombay post 
office. And that neatly sym- 
bolises the dilution of one of 
the most sentimental and irre- 
sistible theatrical love stories. 

But the production by Anur- 
adha Kapur contains an 
immensely beguiling perfor- 
mance as Cyrano by Naseer- 
uddin Shah, a big movie star 
in India. Like most Cyranos, 
he is much the most hand- 
some man on stage, making 
you wonder, not for the first 
time, if the heroine is off her 
rocker. But he also brings to 
the role a genuine wit, grace, 
lightness and charm. 

The production, which 
tours Britain this autumn and 
goes to India next year, is cer- 
tainly never dull I just feel 
that where Rostand's original 
goes straight to the heart, this 

transposition aims squarely 
and surely at the head. 

This review appeared in 
later editions of yesterday’s 
paper. 


D*vM Sharrock 
Ireland Correspondent 


T HE IRA was accused 
yesterday of a breach 
of its ceasefire after 
armed men dragged a 16- 
year-old girl from her 
home, tied her to a lamp- 
post and poured paint over 
her. 

A gun was fired during 
the attack, which took 
place on Wednesday night 
on the Twinhrook estate, 
west Belfast. 

In the Commons, the 
Northern Ireland Secre- 
tary. Sir Patrick Mayhew, 
said: “Everybody in the 
House will condemn that 
and similar brutal bullying 
beatings.” 

The victim of the attack. 
Denise Clarion, yesterday 
described her ordeal 
“A gang pushed in past 
me wearing Celtic scarves 
over their faces. I stood 
across the living room door 
and one of them stock a gun 
In my mouth and shouted, 
*Get away from the door or 
m blow your brains out 1 . 

‘They grabbed me and 
started dragging me down 
the street. I was screaming 
and kicked out at one of 
them and he fell to the 
ground. They tied me to a 
lamppost and cot my hair. 
By that time my parents 
and some of the neighbours 
were running down the 
street and one of the men 
shouted, ‘Quick, pour the 
paint over her*. 

T haven't been able to 
sleep at all since it happened 
and I am still shaking." 

One of the gang fired 
what may have been a 
blank round near the girl’s 
father, Brian, inside the 
house. The family believes 
the attack, reminiscent of 
the IRA’s practice of tar- 
ring and feathering, was 
part of an IRA vendetta 
against an older daughter, 
Lucy, who lives elsewhere. 

A Social Democratic and 
Labour Party councillor, 
Hugh Lewsley, said the in- 
cident represented a seri- 
ous breach of the IRA 
ceasefire. “There seems to 
be an increase in Provi- 
sional IRA activity in the 
whole punishment _aspect,” 
he said “I believe they 
now see themselves as a 
policing agent in west 
Belfest.” 

He believed his party 
should call off talks with 
Sinn Fein while the beat- 
ings continue, but that was 
rejected by the SDLP chair- 
man, Mark Durban. 

The Northern Ireland se- 
curity minister, Sir John 
Wheeler, told the Commons 
that in the year ending Oc- 
tober 5 there had been 218 
so-called punishment 
attacks, 85 by loyalists and 
133 by republicans. 

“What it does is rob' the 
community of confidence in 
the peace process,” he said. 
“It stops the political devel- 
opment of the process.” 


Lilley’s plans to cut housing 
grants for the very poor. Why 
not cut excessive rents 
charged by private landlords? 

Mr Major went Into his 
awful “ooh, teacher, did you 
hear what Hair said. Sir, 

Sir?” mode. T hope the whole 
country has heard that the 
right honourable gentleman 
has made a commitment to 
rent control!" he squeaked. 
The real problem, he said, was 
that Labour councils were 
keeping perfectly good flats 
and houses empty because of 
their incompetence and 
stupidity! 

. He was in peevish mood. A 
Labour MF who asked a per- 
fectly reasonable, if partisan, 
question about public spend- 
ing and drug abuse was told 
that he had just demonstrated 
why the public had such a low 
opinion of politicians: “It 
shows the depths to which 
some members will sink,” he 
said. 

Ask him if it looked like 
rain, and Mr Major would tell 
you that this was typical of 
yoar odious behaviour. 

He was cheered up a bit by 
David Evans, the loud- 
mouthed buffoon who, aston- 
ishingly, is a member of the 
1922 Committee executive and 
thus someone we are sup- 
posed, against all our in- 
stincts, to take seriously. Mr 
Evans is that most dreary type 
of MP: one who fencles him- 
self as a character. 

“Unlike the pa'ay opposite," 
he boomed, “we are aUto’ally 
uni'ed behind AAR LEA’ER! 
Lahst Fursday, BARMBI 
showed the nation on live tele- 
vision, what we 'ave known on 
this side for years, that they 
are all to'ally mcom'etent, in 
ower words, men of Straw!” 

Tories are so obsessed with 
Mr Howard's triumph over 
Jack Straw that they keep 
returning to it The two-hour 
debate has become a brief but 
unforgettable golden age. 

Then Tory MPs solemnly 
broke the news of President 
Yeltsin’s death to a grieving 
House. It was only when an 
MP did something unheard of 
— Sir Patrick Cormack went 
out to check — that they real- 
ised he was still alive. Tony 
Newton, the Leader of the 
House, apologised to the 
Speaker. Then he twanged her 
bra strap. 

(Of course he didn’t Mr ■ 
Newton — sober, reliable, a 
master of detail — is the pre- 
cise opposite ofBoris Yeltsin.) 


Schoolgirls pass the lamppost to which Denise Clarkin (ri ght .) was bound during her ‘punishment’ ordeal photographs: aian lews and vwluamcherry 

Mayhew cuts Ulster terrorists’ time in jail 


Patrick Wkrtour, Chief 
Political Correspondent 


T HE Northern Ireland 
Secretary. Sir Patrick 
Mayhew, gave the peace 
process a shot in the arm yes- 
terday when he announced he 
was rushing through a bill 
which will release from 
Northern Ireland jails before 
Christmas 88 prisoners con- 
victed of terrorist offences. 

The bill reintroducing more 
generous remission will free 
a further 80 prisoners next 
year, with a total of 470 likely 
to be released over the next 
four years. 

Ministers Implied last night 
that if the 14-month-old cease- 
fire bolds they will soon be 
examining the withdrawal of 
further battalions from 
Northern Ireland. So for two 
have been withdrawn. 

They also suggested that 


the mainly Catholic Social 
Democratic and Labour Party 
was beginning to tone down 
its opposition to the establish- 
ment of a Northern Ireland 
Assembly before the comple- 
tion of a peace package em- 
bracing all cross-border 
issues . 

The new Ulster Unionist 
leader, David Trimble, has ar- 
gued that a new elected as- 
sembly might provide the elu- 
sive forum in which Sinn 
Fein would be able to join 
talks on the future of Ireland. 

Sir Patrick’s Northern Ire- 
land (Remission of Sentences) 
Bill released yesterday, will 
restore the position before 
1989 when prisoners con- 
victed of terrorist offences 
were released halfway, rather 
than two-thirds of the way, 
through their sentences. The 
bill will apply only to prison- 
ers sentenced to five years or 
more for a terrorist offence. 


and not to prisoners sen- 
tenced to life. 

Government sources said 
the bill would by chance 
allow the release of equal 
numbers of Protestant and 
Catholic prisoners. It has the 
support of Labour, the Liberal 
Democrats and the Ulster 
Unionists, ensuring that it 
can complete the tight parlia- 
mentary timetable. 

To reassure Unionist opin- 
ion, it was underlined yester- 
day that prisoners released 
after they had served half 
their sentence would be on 
licence and so could be 
recalled to jail during the 
remainder of their sentence if 
“their continued liberty pre- 
sents a risk to safety of 
others, or if they would be 
likely to commit further 
offences”. 

Ministers denied that the 
more lenient remission rates 
in Northern Ireland contra- 


dicted the decision by 
Michael Howard, the Home 
Secretary, to reduce remis- 
sion for some offenders on the 
mainland. They are confident 
that the remission bill — 
which has been squared with 
leading members of the Tory 
Northern Ireland backbench 
committee — will not meet 
mainstream opposition. 

Sir Patrick foreshadowed 
the new remission rates in 
August, but the timing is 
clearly intended to give the 
peace process a new impetus 
before the Anglo-Irish sum- 
mit provisionally scheduled 
for next month. Anglo-Irish 
officials are working on a 
parallel peace process 
whereby an international 
body advises on the decom- 
missioning of arms at the 
same time as talks are called 
leading to all-party talks, in- 
cluding representatives from 
Sinn Fein. 


David Sharrock in Belfast 
writes: Barristers who want 
to become QCs in Northern 
Ireland will no longer have to 
swear an oath of allegiance to 
the Queen, the Northern Ire- 
land Office confirmed last 
night 

The requirement to swear 
an oath to the Queen does not 
apply in the rest of the United 
Kingdom. Philip Magee, a Bel- 
fast barrister, bad argued that 
it formed a barrier to people 
reflecting a wide spectrum of 
nationalist opinion. His civil 
action was supported by 24 
other barristers. 

QCs will still be required to 
make a declaration, the word- 
ing of which will be brought 
into line with E ng land and 
Wales. The move is the latest 
to a series to divest Northern 
Ireland's institutions of an 
overtly British character. 


Simon 


HE Tories frothed them- 

I selves into a rich artlfl- 

I rial lather yesterday 
over the re-selection of Mr 
John Lloyd as Labour candi- 
date for Exeter. Mr Lloyd was 
at one time an anti-apartheid 
saboteur in South Africa. 

Your typical Labour activ- 
ist would normally regard this 
as a wholly estimable activity. 
However, it turns out that it 
was on Mr Lloyd's evidence 
that a bomber was sent to the 
gallows, which rather spoils 
the romantic glow. 

He says he was tortured by 
the police and was disoriented 
through his interrogation. In 

any event, he was released and 
came to Bri tain, where he has 
tried to find obscurity by be- 
coming a back-bench MP. 

Who needs a witness protec- 
tion programme? You could 
have an office in the Norman 
Shaw building, make two 
speeches a year, and the en- 
tire mafia would never notice 
your existence. 

Judging by the Tory out- 
rage, you'd imagine that Mr 
Lloyd went canvassing in a 
balaclava hood, saying: Tdo 
so hope we can count on your 
support on polling day. Or my 
friends will be round to ’neck- 
lace' you.” 

Mr David Lidington (C, 
Aylesbury) was first up at* 
Prime Minister’s questions to 
denounce Mr Lloyd’s selection 
as proof that “the party oppo- 
site is unfit to govern!" 

Mr Major was more circum- 
spect, but said that he “wholly 
and totally opposed any act of 
terrorism". He thought the 
electors of Exeter would feel 
the same way. 

But that’s nonsense. Most 
people support terrorism if 
they agree with the cause. 
Suppose the last war had 
ended with France still occu- 
pied by the Nazis. We’d be 
cheering the Resistance every 
time they derailed a train. 

Mr Blair tackled the ques- 
tion head on, by ignoring it. 

He asked instead about Mr 


In Outlook tomorrow 


From sexual rituals 
to mystic treats, 
witches everywhere 
are preparing for 
Hallowe’en 
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MPs force 
rethink on 
marriage bill 


NEWS 3 


RebaccaSmithmand 
Patrick Wtatour 


T HE Government yes- 
terday agreed to look 
again at controversial 
plans to increase the 
rights of unmarried partners 
after an nth-hour protest 
from its back-bench MPs who 
claimed they would under- 
mine the status ctf marriage. 

The Family Home and Do- 
mestic Violence Bill, due to be 
debated in the Commons on 
Monday, is to be postponed 
for a week, and possibly 
dropped altogether to allow 
the Lord Chancellor to con- 
sider the Tory backbenchers' 
protests. 

The bill' had swept through 
Parliament virtually unno- 
ticed with all-party support, 
until it became apparent in 
the small print that an -un- 
married person proving men- 
tal cruelty would be able to 
evict his or her partner and 
claim the contents of a home. 

The main thrust of the Law 
Commission-sponsored bill is 
to give female council tenants 
— whether married or not — 
the right to stay in a property 
If it can be proved they have 
been the victim of domestic 
violence. 

But rightwing Tory MPs, 
including Ann Winter-ton, Ed- 
ward Leigh, Roger Gale and 
Lady Olga Maitland, were 
worried that girlfriends 
would be able to take over 
their partner's house or flat 
and that this would act as a 
disincentive to marriage. 

The backbenchers' success 
in forcing ministers to review 
the bill overshadowed the po- 
tentially more damaging 
backbench protests about 
government plans to relax 
divorce laws in the forthcom- 
ing Divorce Bill, and which 
are being opposed by broadly 
the same group of people. 


The Cabinet yesterday 
pledged to press ahead with 
the Divorce Bill which will 
be announced in the Queen’s 
Speech on November 15, but 
the Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Mackay, has admitted It could 
“come a cropper'’. Tory whips 
are now coming under pres- 
sure to grant MPs a free vote 
on the issue. 

■ The aim of the proposed 
reforms is to end the notion of 
divorce based on fault, substi- 
tuting a minimum one-year 
delay before divorces come 
through. This would mean an 
end to divorces after a or 
five-year separation and to 
“quickie" divorces for 
reasons such as adultery or 
unreasonable behaviour. 

The Government’s decision 
to postpone the Family Home 
and Domestic Violence B31 
was confirmed in the Com- 
mons by the Leader of the 
House. Tony Newton, after a 
morning meeting between the 
rebel MPs and Lord Mackay. 

One of the three Tory back- 
bench amendments has been 
tabled by Julian Brazier (Can- 
terbury), Mrs Wlnterton 
(Congleton) and her husband 
Nicholas W interton (Maccles- 
field), and would seek to limit 
the bill's provisions on prop- 
erty rights to cohabitees with 
children. 

The other two amendments, 
tabled by Mr Gale (Thanet N), 
are also designed to limi t the 
scope of the bilL 

Mr Gale said: “I think the 
bill as it stands Is dead in the 
water. 1 hope ft Drill now be 
brought back in a f orm in 
which we can support ft." 

Labour's legal affairs 
spokesman, Paul Boateng, 
said last night “That [the 
bill] should have been nob- 
bled in the name erf the famil y 
is a grotesque parody of Cam 
ily values and undermines 
the Government’s battered 
credibility still further". 


Media coverage 
stops trials 


CtaraDyar 

Legal Correspondent 


A T LEAST five criminal 
cases have been halted 
in the past three years 
because judges decided that 
media coverage would make a 
fair trial impossible, the At- 
torney General. Sir Nicholas 
Lyell revealed yesterday. 

All the cases cited were 
from London courts, raising 
the possibility that London 
judges may be more receptive 
to such arguments from de- 
fence counsel. Three of the 
five cases happened in the 
past three months. 

In only two cases were the 
decisions to abort the trials 
widely reported at the time. 
The prosecution of Geoffrey 
Knights, boyfriend of the 
EastEnders star Gillian Tayl- 
forth, on wounding and 
assault charges was stopped 
last month at Harrow crown 
court, and the trial of three 
West Midlands police officers 
on charges of conspiracy to 
pervert the course ctf justice 
in the Birmingham Six case 
was thrown out at the Old 
Bailey in 1993. 

Two other cases — prosecu- 
tions -of three men charged 
with conspiracy to distribute 
counterfeit currency and a 
number of youths charged 
with violent disorder during 
an alleged religious riot — 
were revealed by the Guard- 
ian this month. The first case 
was stopped at Isleworth 
crown court last July and the 
second at Harrow crown 
court two weeks ago. 

The fifth case, which has 
had no publicity, was halted 
at Snaresbrook crown court 
in summer 1993. Anthony 
Grunwell charged with theft 
from a motor vehicle, had 
been described as a car ringer 
by a BBC programme. 

The details were given In 
answer to a parliamentary 


question by Clive Soley, 
Labour MP for Hammer- 
smith. Sir Nicholas said there 
was no central record of such 
cases. The five cases had been 
identified, by prosecuting 
authorities “from individual 
recollection” but the list was 
not necessarily exhaustive. 

Convictions had been 
quashed in two cases where 
media coverage had been one, 
but not the only factor. Sir 
Nicholas said. The convic- 
tions of Michelle and Lisa 
Taylor for the murder of 
Michelle's lover’s wife were 
overturned in June 19S3. In 
the second case the convic- 
tion of an alleged ERA terror- 
ist was set aside last July, and 
a retrial ordered, after public- 
ity over the arrest of other 
suspected terrorists. 

In the Taylor sisters' case, 
the Appeal Court asked the 
Attorney General to consider 
taking contempt of court pro- 
ceedings against the papers 
involved. But no action was 
taken and last August the 
High Court held that file 
courts had no power to force 
the Attorney General to act 
over prejudicial media 
reports. 

Anthony Scrivener QC, a 
former chairman of the Bar, 
said: “This paints a rather 
alarming picture ... If there 
are that number of cases, it’s 
surprising the Attorney Gen- 
eral hasn’t done something 
about It He ought to see if 
there is some sort erf theme to 
these cases and some sort of 
guidelines he should be issu- 
ing to newspapers." 

A QC specialising in media 
law said judges seemed to be 
underestimating juries' abil- 
ity to screen out prejudicial 
reporting. “Most juries are 
able to look at the evidence in 
court and Ignore press cover- 
age. often many months 
earlier, particularly when 
they’re reminded of their 
duty by the judge." 



Sex objects. . . Visitors to the opening of Ffam jnmmas r nlin : The Sex of Art at the Pompidou Centre in Paris view Month 11. 1957. an oil by the American pop artist Tom Wesselman, 
and Green Table by Allen Jones — possibly even more controversial in the climate of today than when it was made in the Sixties photograph- remy oe la mauviniere 


Police admit naivety over killer mother 


Inquiry launched as 
woman convicted of 
crimes against her 
daughters. Martin 
Wainwright reports 

OCTORS are to decide 
whether a woman con- 
victed of k tiling one of 
her daughters and poisoning 
another was a victim of Mun- 
chausen's Syndrome by 
Proxy, the condition brought 
to national attention by the 
murderous Lincolnshire 
nurse Beverley AllitL 

Police In Nottinghamshire 
said yesterday that “naive" 
detective work in the case of 
Celia Beckett would have 
been avoided with today's 
medical knowledge and over- 
all approach to families sus- 
pected of child abuse. The full 
scale ctf her crimes only came 
to light after the body of her 
daughter Tracey, aged four, 
was exhumed in January 
1994, eight years after burial. 

Mrs Beckett's month-long 
trial which ended yesterday 
at Nottingham crown court 
heard that police, health staff 
and social workers spent 
hours with the single mother, 
whose overwhelming social 
problems included a decade of 
serious difficulties with her 
three children. Nigel Rnmfitt 
QC, prosecuting, said that 
casting her as a victim might 
have been justified, but it had 
blinded stiff to the possibility 
that she was creating victims 
of her own. 

Police and social workers, 
who launched separate Inqui- 
ries into the handling of the 
case, also believe Mrs Beck- 
ett, aged 34 and graded two 
points above mental handicap 
in educational terms, may 
have used the girls to draw 
attention to her own plight 
She was remanded to a bail 
hostel yesterday by Mr Jus- 
tice Garland while psychiat- 
ric reports are prepared. 






Celia Beckett, left, arriving at Nottingham crown court where she was convicted of killing her daughter Tracey, right 


The court heard all three 
children had suffered sev- 
erely, although Mrs Beckett 
from Newark, was cleared on 
the judge's direction ctf caus- 
ing grievous bodily harm to 
her first daughter, Clare, who 
suffered massive brain inju- 
ries five months after her 
birth in 1984 and died seven 
years later in nursing care, 
where she had spent the rest 
of her life. 

The second daughter. Tra- 
cey, was given two severe 
overdoses of hBr mother's 
anti-depressant tablets in 
1986, when she was four, and 
died from the second. 

Mrs Beckett was convicted 
of Tracey’s manslaughter and 
of giving poison to her third 
child, Debbie, in 1991, when 
She was aged two. She denied 


the offences but admitted 
cruelty to Debbie, who is now 
with adoptive parents under a 
different name. 

Nrd-tiTv ghwmsMr ft police ac- 
cepted criticisms by Mr Rum- 
flit that their investigations 
at the time of Tracey's poison- 
ing; and her return to a dan- 
gerous mother, had been sub- 
standard. Detective 
Superintendent Peter Coles 
said: “Things today are not 
done as they were. In court 
the word used for the police 
investigation was ‘sloppy.’ I 
don’t totally disagree al- 
though I would prefer 
‘naive’.” 

He said that current prac- 
tice would have taken a more 
overall look at the family and 

the possibility of Munchau- 
sen’s Syndrome by Proxy. 


which can distract attention 
from victims to their 
attacker, would have been 
considered. 

He added: “Everybody 
thought at the time that Beck- 
ett was a good and caring 
mother, when she was actu- 
ally poisoning her children. 
■Hie fhet that people could do 
harm to their children to 
draw attention to themselves 
was not appreciated." 

Nottinghamshire social ser- 
vices department is also re- 
examining the affair in detail, 
although senior staff empha- 
sised that services had been 
overhauled since suspicions 
were first raised about Mrs 
Beckett three yeans ago. 

A major inquiry last year, 
resulting in the resignation of 
the social services director. 


David White, followed the 
tragic case ctf Leanne White, 
aged three, who was system- 
atically abused then killed by 
her mother's boyfriend, Colin 
Sleate. He was sentenced to 
life imprisonment last year. 

A council report, Strong 
Enough to Care, acknowl- 
edged that Leanne had been 
left unprotected, in spite of 
neighbours’ concerns, and at- 
tacked confusion In the de- 
partment’s procedures. 

Mrs Beckett's former hus- 
band Tommy Butler, aged 41. 
from Newark, said she should 
be locked up for life for the 
harm she had done to the fam- 
ily's “little angels". He said: 
“T shall get my revenge for 
Tracey when she gets out. She 
had better not set foot in New- 
ark again.” 


BT urged to act 
over 765,000 
customers cut 
off every year 


Nicholas Bannister 
Technology Editor 


“THE Consumers' Associa- 

I tion attacked British Tele- 
com yesterday for disconnect- 
ing 765,000 households a year, 
nearly 28 times as many as 
the water, gas and electricity 
industries combined. 

Philip Cullum, the associa- 
tion's policy manager, said 
that in two weeks BT discon- 
nected as many households as 
the other utilities did in a 
year. 

He urged BT to act immedi- 
ately. “The importance of ac- 
cess to a basic telephone ser- 
vice must not be neglected at 
a time when the industry ap- 
pears to be primarily inter- 
ested in multi-media and the 
information superhighway.” 

Don Cruickshank, the di- 
rector general of Oftel the te- 
lecom regulator, told BT in 
the summer that it must try 
to avoid disconnections in all 
cases other than fraud. He 
suggested measures to deal 
with people who failed to pay 
their bills, including barring 
ail outgoing calls, except to 
emergency services, until the 
debt was paid. 

Mr Cullum. who welcomed 
Oftel's proposals, said BT 
would benefit from a lower 
disconnection rate as it would 
avoid the cost of disconnec- 
tion and have more people 
connected to its network. 

BT rebutted Mr Cullum's 
claim that it was wilfully dis- 
connecting customers. A 
spokesman said: “Two thirds 
of people disconnected are 
reconnected almost immedi- 
ately after paying their bill. It 
is not fair to compare tele- 
phone disconnection rates 
with those in the gas, electric- 
ity ami water utilities. There 
are far more fraudulent uses 
of the telephone system. We 
have to disconnect to cut 
down on fraud.” 
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Bottomley’s brother and associate of Major head organisations seeking first three franchises • Bidders ‘have time on their side 


Rail sell-off runs on Tory party lines 





Christopher Garnett: 
‘evolutionary approach’ 


Rebecca Smlfhers 
Political Correspondent 


I DOERS for the 
first three railway 
lines to be sold 
under the Govern- 
ment's privatisa- 
tion programme include 
organisations headed by Vir- 
ginia Bottomley’s brother, an 
active member of John Ma- 
jor’s Huntingdon* constitu- 
ency association, and a for- 
mer British Rail manager 
who advocated the separation 
of track from services. . 

With few other serious 
players in evidence apart 
from management buyout 
teams. Labour will seize on 
the information further to 


undermine the sell-afk which 
today edges a step forward 
when the final bids for the 
first three franchises are sub- 
mitted to the Department of 
Transport 

The franchising director. 
Roger Salmon, will not reveal 
the names of bidders, but will 
attempt to keep the morgen- 
turn of the sell-off going by 
saying that he iS aiming to 
award all three franchises by 
the end of the year. 

However, the imposition of 
a 120 day "handover” period 
between the award of the 
franchises *nd the nfffaiat 
start of the new services 
means that not one railway 
line will be in private sector 
hankie until next year. 

There is a 3pm deadline for 


bids for the first three — 
Great Western Trains, South- 
West Trains and the London. 
Tilbury and Southend line, 
which has been dubbed 'the 
misery line’. 

Formal offers for Great 
Western are expected to come 
f r om a management buyout 
team led by director Brian 
Scott, Sea Containers through 
its subsidiary London and 
South-West Railway Com- 
pany, the bus group Stage- 
coach and an organisation 
called Resurgence Railways. 

Resurgence is headed by 
former British Rail manager 
Richard Morris, who now 
works for Eurotunnel, and 
Mike Jones, who works for 
British Rail Telecommunica- 
tions and is a former chair- 


man of the Huntingdon Con- 
servative Association 

The management of South- 
West Trains, Jed by director 
Peter Field, has linked up 
with the French water group, 
Compagnie Generate des 
Eaux for the line, with other 
bids expected from Sea Con- 
tainers, Stagecoach and the 
coach group National Ex- 
press. If the last two material- 
ise. they are thought unlikely 
to be serious, however. 

The management of London 
Tilbury and Southend will 
submit a bid for its line, while 
Stagecoach may also do so. 
Also in the frame are GB Rail- 
ways, led by Canadian trans- 
port consultant Michael Sha- 
bas, and a group called Prism 
— a consortium of bus groups 


led by former BR manager 
Kenne th Irvine, who wrote a 
papa: for the rightwing think 
tank the Adam Smith Insti- 
tute advocating the separa- 
tion of track from services. 

The Government later 
adopted this as a cornerstone 
of its rail privatisation policy. 

Yesterday Sea Containers, 
which operates the Venice- 
S imp Ion Orient Express as 
well as fast ferries, confirmed 
that it would submit two 
bids. Mrs Bottomlcy’s brother 
Christopher Garnett, who is 
heading the bid. said: “Our 
approach to rail privatisation 
will be evolutionary. We 
understand the process of 
change affecting passengers, 
management and 1 employee 
culture when moving, from 


the public to the private sec- 
tor. We have in the past been 
particularly successful in 
achieving this smooth transi- 
tion as with the major privati- 
sation of Seal Ink in 1934”. 

However, Brian Wilson, the 

Labour transport spokesman, 
said last night: “It is almost 
beyond belief that they are 
seriously considering hand- 
ing over the operation of our 
railways to this bunch of 
comic singers. After all the 
ballyhoo, the genuine private 
sector interest is minimal”. 

The bidders’ formal submis- 
sions will comprise huge bun- 
dles of documents, with finan- 
cial details Including the 
amount of subsidy they are 
seeking and the levels of ser- 
vice they propose to run. A 


senior railway source said he 
expected negotiations to be 
extremely tough. ’The devil 
is the detail” he said. "The 
bidders know they have got 
Hmt on their side, even if the 
Government hasn’t”. 

Roger Ford, editor of Rail 
Privatisation News, said the 
Government had “no chance” 
of meeting its original target 
of having more than half the 
passenger businesses in pri- 
vate control by April 1996. 

But the Government is hop- 
ing to boost the slow progress 
of die privatisation by an- 
nouncing the sale of three 
substantial British Rail 
businesses — the rolling 
stock leasing companies — 
very shortly. This could take 
place as early as next week. 




Court system ‘fails 
police and public’ 


Federation official in swingeing 
attack on judges and prosecutors 


Duncan Campbell 
Crime Correspondent 


J UDGES and prosecu- 
tors have been accused 
by a senior Police Fed- 
eration official of fail- 
ing the police and the public. 
The allegation is likely to be 
used by supporters or foe 
Home Secretary's punitive 
policies as an indication that 
they have the backing of the 
police rank and file. 

Michael Bennett, chairman 
of the Police Federation's 
Metropolitan branch, used an 
address yesterday to the 
branch’s annual meeting for a 
swingeing attack on judges, 
the Crown Prosecution Ser- 
vice. the Home Office, the 
legal system, the media, 
senior police officers and 
parts of the federation 
hierarchy. 

He accused former home 
secretary Kenneth Clarke of 
“starry-eyed" thinking and 
praised Michael Howard for 


his tougher stance. "It is all 
very well for the Lord Chief 
Justice to say that the cer- 
tainty of detection is the 
greatest deterrent to crime,” 
he said. "Not whilst he and 
like-minded judges hold 
power on foe bench, it isn't 
... It is what happens In the 
courts of so-called justice that 
has led the police and public 
to lose all confidence in the 
criminal justice system.” 

He said it was foe police's 
experience that judges did not 
pass maximum sentences for 
serious crimes. They had the 
power to frustrate foe will of 
Parliament 

Attacking foe Crown Prose- 
cution Service, he cited the 
case of a woman police officer 
who had been shot in the leg 
but whose assailant had not 
been convicted of her at- 
tempted murder. He sug- 
gested that the CPS had foiled 
to prosecute the case 
properly. 

The CPS responded that the 
bullet was a ricochet and the 


defendant had been jailed for 
eight years. A spokesman 
said: "Prosecutors must be 
foir and objective and it is disr 
appointing that Mr Bennett 
believes that these principles 
are not an integral part of foe 
criminal justice system.” 

In foe speech, at Church 
House, Westminster, Mr Ben- 
nett also questioned why Mr 
Howard had foiled to attend 
foe meeting despite having 
responsibility for the Metro- 
politan police. 

He accused national federa- 
tion officials of “fudging” foe 
issue of arming foe police by 
producing a confusing ques- 
tionnaire which had given 
the public the impression that 
the police did not want fire- 
arms. The survey, approved 
by foe Electoral Reform Soci- 
ety, showed that foe vast ma- 
jority of those questioned did 
not want routine arming. Mr 
Bennett said that four out of 
five Met officers favoured 
arming of some kind. 

Mr Bennett also accused 
foe Metropolitan police com- 
missioner, Sir Paul Condon, 
of making it difficult for fed- 
eration representatives to 
help their members. 


Pollution tax on ‘dirty’ 
diesel likely in Budget 


Paul Brown 

Env ir onment Cofrespondewt 


D IESEL has been classed 
for the first time as a 
dirty fuel by the Gov- 
ernment and is expected as a 
result to attract an extra “pol- 
lution” tax in the Budget to 
discourage its use. 

Yesterday the new leaflet 
on winter smog, Issued by foe 
Department of the Environ- 
ment, exhorts diesel car 
owners to leave their vehicles 
at home when air pollution 
Is high. This is the first time 
diesel has been identified In 
this way. putting these vehi- 


cles in foe same class as pet- 
rol cars without catalytic 
converters. 

Less than five years ago 
diesel was being encouraged 
by the Government as 
“greener" than petrol The 
fuel enjoys the same tax ad- 
vantages as lead-free petroL 

Partly as a result of govern- 
ment encouragement, diesel 
car sales have increased dra- 
matically from 6.3 per cent of 
the market in 1990 to 22.56 per 
cent In 1994. Total sales of 
diesel cars peaked at 431.000 
in 1994. 

But in 1994 doubts about 
diesels, and the tiny dust par- 
ticles produced in exhausts. 


surfaced and the Government 
began to change Its mind 
about diesel being a desirable 
fuel. Within the next few 
weeks a damning report on 
the health effects of particu- 
lates is expected to be 
released by the Depar tment of 
Health. A World Health 
Organisation report quoted in 
yesterday's Guardian said 
there was no safe limit for 
particulates in the 
atmosphere. 

These fears are already fil- 
tering through to foe buying 
public and. sales of diesels 
have fallen to 21 per cent of 
the market in September 1995, 
the first drop in five years. 

The Treasury, which has al- 
ready pledged to increase pet- 
rol prices as part of foe Gov- 
ernment's commitment to 
reduce carbon emissions, bas 
been In talks with the Depart- 
ment of the Environment 
about possible further tax ad- 
justments in the Budget Now 
that diesel is a big seller, with 
many new vehicles on foe 
road, a “pollution tax” would 
be a big money earner. 

A spokesman fen: foe Soci- 
ety of Motor Manufacturers 
and Traders said that the 
amount of pollution from 
diesel cars was tiny compared 
with the totaL Old buses and 
heavy goods vehicles were the 
main culprits. 

The new Department of the 
Environment leaflet says: 
“Road vehicles are the most 
important source of winter- 
time smog. Avoid using your 
car unless really necessary 
when pollution levels are 
high, especially If it does not 

have a catalyst fitted ... or if 
It has a diesel engine.” 


Cause of smog 




1 Ground-level temperatures till. 

2 With no wind blowing cold calm air lorms a ’lid 1 . 

3 Emissions from motor vehicles, industry and domestic sources 
are trapped. They form Smog. 


Warm dry air 


Cold ail 1 

acts as a lid . 
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The Princess Alice, a ‘working-class tragedy*. Below, PC Harry Westgarth examines the ferry’s threadbare flag 


PHOTOORAPH BELOW; FRANK MARTIN 


East End tribute to ‘forgotten’ ferry tragedy 



Maev Kennedy 
Heritage Gomepondent 


T HE Thames river 
police at Wapping have 
never forgotten the 
Princess Alice. “When I 
joined we were always told 
the Princess Alice was an 
accident that could happen 
again," said PC Harry 
Westgarth. “And it did — 
the Marchioness. We all 
hope it's never repeated.” 
For police on duty on 
August 20 1989, there were 
uncanny echoes of Septem- 
ber 3, 1878. The difference 
was scale: the Marchioness 
cost 51 lives, the Princess 
Alice more than 640, the 


worst accident on Britain's 
inland ' waters. 

In a small private mu- 
seum at Wapping station is 
a glass case which contains 
the threadbare flag flown 
by the ferry when she was 
cut in half in a collision 
with an iron coal ship. She 
sank in four minutes. 

The Princess Alice is an 
almost-forgotten disaster, 
except in east London. 

“It isn't even a footnote 
in history,” said Howard 
Bloch, a local historian 
who has researched for a 
community musical, open- 
ing on Wednesday at the 
Theatre Royal in Stratford 
East. "It was ;a working- 
class tragedy.” 


Hie ferry was hit by the 
Bywell Castle, an 890-ton 
collier, off Tripcock point, 
a notorious accident spot 
near Beckton gas works. In- 
quest and inquiry con- 
cluded Chat the Princess 
Alice’s captain had cut the 
corner to save fueL The 
ferry was cut in half. Pas- 
sengers fell into raw sew- 
age and industrial pollu- 
tion and many were 
poisoned, not drowned. 

Rob West, director of the 
musical, said: “I can’t help 
feeling that if the people 
had been drinking cham- 
pagne when they died, the 
name of the Princess Alice 
would be up there with the 
Lusitania and the Titanic.’' 



Health ‘rationing’ dilemma worsens 


Edward Pilkington on the difficulties 
facing the Health Secretary after today’s 
revelation of a secret NHS conference 


T HE disclosure that 
senior National Health 
Service managers have 
held secret discussions on the 
need to ration health services 
comes at an awkward mo- 
ment for foe Government 
following last night’s BBC in- 
terview with Jaymee Bowen, 
the girl aged ll who was 
refused treatment for 
leukaemia. 

Jaymee. formerly known as 
Child B, was turned away by 
Cambridgeshire and Hunting- 
don health authority in Janu- 
ary after doctors said she had 
only a 2 per cent chance of 


surviving treatment. Her 
father, David, arranged for al- 
ternative private treatment 

The case highlights the di- 
lemma of whether to ration 
health services, and if so 
upon what criteria. Keen to 
avoid this political hot potato, 
foe Government has consis- 
tently refused even to ac- 
knowledge foe word “ration- 
ing”. preferring to employ foe 
euphemism "setting 
priorities”. 

But for foe past year the 
Health Secretary, Stephen 
Dorrell, and his predecessor, 
Virginia Bottomley, have 


been plagued by the issue. Be- 
hind the problem lies a 
simple question; can enough 
money be found to pay for spi- 
ralling health costs? While 
the NHS is lauded as one of 
the most efficient health sys- 
tems In the world — it ab- 
sorbs 5,7 per cent of gross do- 
mestic product compared 
with twice that in foe Dotted 
States — the current budget 
of £41 billion is certain to rise. 

Underlying anxieties began 
to emerge in March, when 
doctors’ and patients’ repre- 
sentatives agreed that there 
might be a need to withhold 
treatment in certain cases. 
But they complained that im- 
ports nt decisions about 
rationing were being made 
behind dosed doors. 

The dilemma crashed into 
public view again in Septem- 


ber when Berkshire health 
authority decided to limit ser- 
vices such as sex changes and 
some plastic surgery in an at- 
tempt to save £7 million. The 
announcement caused consid- 
erable discomfort to Mr 
Dorrell. 

Over the past few weeks the 
noose of foe rationing debate 
bas been tightening around 
the Health Secretary's neck, 
with numerous health experts 
speaking out about foe need 
to tackle foe problem ratio- 
nally and openly.- 

First to {mil on foe rope was 
Rodney Walker, retiring 
chairman of the NHS Trust 
Federation, who said last 
month that the future health 
needs of foe old and vulnera- 
ble could only be met if more 
middle class people opted for 
private health Insurance. 


Then Sir Duncan Nichol, 
former chief executive of the 
NHS, waded in with an inde- 
pendent report. Healthcare 
2000, which warned that foe 
NHS could no longer provide 
free comprehensive services 
for all. With the Royal College 
of Physicians caning for g 
new national committee to ad- 
vise on how to ration ser- 
vices, not to mention the bad 
publicity of the Child B case, 
the Government's denial of 
foe problem looked increas- 
ingly unsustainable. 

The closest Mr Dorrell has 
come to confronting the issue 
was a recent comment in 
which he said that foe rising 
costs of care would only be 
affordable if services of "mar- 
ginal benefit" were weeded 
out He may yet be forced to 
speak more plainly than that 
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Bitter clash 
over benefit 
squeeze 


POLITICS 5 


Michael White 


G overnment plans 

to squeeze “excep- 
tional hardship” 
payments for people 
on bousing benefit yesterday 
prompted angry exchanges 
between John Major and 
Tony Blair, with the Labour 
leader denouncing the Tory 
“lurch to the right" and the 
Prime Minister accusing 
Labour of wanting to restore 
rent controls. 

After a leaked draft of the 
Department of Social Securi- 
ty's new guidance to local 
housing officers In yester- 
day's Guardian revealed what 
Labour called a “draconian" 
squeeze on housing benefit, 
min isters insisted the new 
system would be "fairer, 
more effective and much 
more appropriate in particu- 
lar cases”. 

■Instead of prescribed 
groups of vulnerable people 
who got help with their rents 
from housing benefit local 
authorities would be given 
new discretion to makt* indi- 
vidual decisions, social secu- 
rity minister Roger Evans, 
told Radio 4’s World at One. 

At question time Mr Blair 
argued that Mr Major had 
abandoned “one-nation Con- 
servatism”, and demanded 
that the Government stopped 
“using vulnerable and inno- 
cent tenants" — pensioners, 


the disabled and young fam- 
ilies as “pawns to dear up a 
mess of the Government's 
own making”. 

Mr Major said the draft 
guidance was based on legis- 
lation passed last summer. 
“My party remains in the cen- 
tre of politics and that is 
where it will always be,” he 
said, accusing Labour of | 
ducking difficult declsons on 
public spending control. 

“You said you were in 
favour of hand-ups, not hand- 
outs, and your party has said 
they want to take a very radi- 
cal look at the whole system 
of social security . . . yet 
whenever there is a difficult 
decision to be made they will 


oppose to That is why they 
will spend on every occasion; 
tax on every occasion.’ 

Mr Blair acknowledged the 
problem, but offered “a spe- 
cific way of tackling it”. He 
said; “Why don't you tackle 
directly the excessive rents 
being charged by private 
landlords rattier than making 
tenants the victims.” Mr 
Major replied; *T am pleased 
to see you commit yourself .. . 
to rent controls.” 

That would kill off private 
lettings, leaving inefficient 
Labour co uncils to keep thou- 
sands of homes empty, he said. 

Labour officials said later 
that Mr Blair did not want to 
impose rent controls but 
wanted councils to have the 
resources to tackle fraud. 


Cabinet settles 
for 1 2 main bills 


Michael White 


T HE Cabinet agreed yes- 
terday to introduce 12 
major bills and as many 
smaller ones in the Queen’s 
Speech on November 15 in 
what may be the last session 
of parliament before a general 
election. 

Though some bills, like the 
latest Criminal Justice Bill 
and the controversial mea- 
sure to curb immigration and 
asylum rights, are certain to 
be centre pieces of the parlia- 
mentary year, others are still 
the subject of last-minute ne- 
gotiation — as the likely drop- 
ping of the Lord Chancellor's 
Divorce Bill dramatically 
underlines. 

Apart from the annual Fi- 
nance Bill, to enact the No- 
vember 28 budget, key mea- 
sures are expected to include: 
Criminal Justice: An end to 
the defence's right to “total 
disclosure” of prosecution 
documents which is said to 
favour the defendant too 
much and aid coercion of wit- 
nesses; the ancient "year and 
a day” rule under which mur- 
derers cannot be charged if 
their victim lingers on that 
long will end. Tory MFS may 
try to add privacy clauses 
now that ministers have de- 
cided -not to pick a fight with 
fhp media. 

Immigration and Asylum: 
The bill would tighten and ex- 
tend visas and provide a 
quicker appeal system, as 
well as increase punishments 
for absconders. Employers 


Heseltine 
to undergo 
operation 


Michael White 


M ICHAEL Heseltine. the 
Deputy Prime Minister, 
is to undergo an operation for 
kidney stones at the London 
Clinic in three weeks' time 
and will probably miss the 
Queen's Speech debate, it was 
announced yesterday. 

Though the operation is 
now a routine medical proce- 
dure for a 62-year-old man, a 
question mark has hung over 
Mr Heseltine's health since 
his min or heart attack in 
Venice In June 1992. He made 
what was said to be a com- 
plete recovery, but many MPs 
feel he has never regained his 
old energy. "He is going to 
hospital at the most conve- 
nient time possible,” a Cabi- 
net Office spokesman said. 
The Deputy Prime Minister is 
expected to be away from his 
office for “a few days" but an- 
ticipates returning to work 
once he has recuperated. 

Mr Heseltine led a trade 
delegation to China last 
spring when he was still Pres- 
ident of the Board of Trade. 
Since then he came to the 
rescue of John Major's leader- 
ship by a studiously loyal per- 
formance during John Red- 
wood's challenge and - was 
rewarded with his new -titles 
— on which be insists — 'and 
a dutch of powers to inter- 
vene in the management of 
government and its presenta- 
tion. This week he took Prime 
Minister's question time for 
the first time, and was 
accused by . his Labour 
shadow, John Prescott, of 
spending £80,000 on office 
refurbishment alone. 


would be held responsible for 
employing illegal 

immigrants. 

Housing: To encourage and 
make easier private lettings, 
to make new housing associa- 
tion property open to the 
right to buy except in smaller 
rural towns; to reduce coun- 
cils* obligations to house the 
homeless. 

Broadcasting New frame- 
work for extending the BBC's 
charter for 10 years, ensuring [ 
the licence foe for five years, 
changing the cross-media 
ownership rules and regulat- 
ing digital TV; the merging of | 
the two standards councils. 
Education: Voucher system 
for nursery education for all 
four-year-olds, plus some 
pilot schemes for school- 
leavers. 

Health; The bill would give 
the health service ombuds- 
man the right to investigate 
cases of clinical judgment, ie 
doctors’ decisions. 

Armed Forces: The tradi- 
tional five-yearly bill to main- 
tain a s tanding army will in- 
troduce disciplinary changes. 
Chemical Weapons; Britain 
will legislate to enact the new 
international convention. 

Among smaller measures 
arbitration reform and 
chang pg to- the Companies Act 
will add to government 
claims not to have run out of | 
steam. Building societies will 
also acquire broader powers 
over financial services. 

Defamation on the Internet, 
plus new systems of quicker 
redress for lesser libels will 
also be tackled. 


EU fisheries 
compromise 
‘inadequate’ 


Stephen Bates hi Brussels 


T HE Government came 
under renewed attack 
from the British fishing In- 
dustry last night after accept- 
ing a compromise agreement | 
to regulate access by Spanish 
and Portuguese fleets to, 
waters off the west coast. 

The deal, accepted by Euro- 
pean Union fishing and agri- 
culture ministers at a meet- 
ing in Luxembourg, was 
greeted as well-balanced by 

Tony Baldly. Britain's fish- 
eries minister. 

Zt means Spanish and Por- 
tuguese access to the Irish 
box — the seas to the west of] 
Ireland — will be limited, and 
any vessel entering another, 
country's territorial waters 
will have to register both 

arr iv al and departure with 
the local fishing authorities, 
and with their own country. 

But the deal, effective from 
January 1, was criticised as 
“unacceptable” by Elizabeth 
Stevenson, secretary of the 
Cornish Fish Producers’ 
Organisation. She said: “We 
don't think the Spanish will 
observe the rules so it will 
just be imposing an addi- 
tional bureaucratic obligation 
on British fishermen. We are 
not prepared to accept any 
more rules and regulations 
which will make life more dif- 
ficult for our industry.” 

The agreement limits the 
300-strong Spanish and Portu- 
guese fleet to 40 vessels in the 

Irish box at any one time, and 
bans them from the Bristol 
Channel and the Irish Sea. 
Only 150 will be allowed into 
western EU waters at once. 

t-. 



John Prescott . . . dinner to celebrate 20 years as an MP 


i JfcADE unionists In dep- 
I uty Labour leader John 
Prescott’s Hull constitu- 
ency have been forced by a 
“heavy-handed” TUC to 
cancel a lobby of leader 
Tony Blair over the mini- 
mum wage, at a high-profile 
local dinner this evening. 

The Hull and District 
Trades Union Council 
urged its members to turn 
out at the dinner, which 
has been organised by the 
local Labour Party in hon- 
our of Mr Prescott’s 20 
years as a local MP, to 
lobby Mr Blair over its de- 


mands for a minimum wage 
of £6. This is at odds with 
the official policy of the 
TUC, which at its recent 
Congress in Brighton de- 
cided to back Labour's pol- 
icy of not putting a figure 
on the minimum wage be- 
fore the next election. 
There has been support for 
a figure of £4.15 an hour, 
however. 

Members of the Hull 
Council said a letter sent by 
Alan Grant, head of the 
TOCs organisation and ser- 
vices department, to Keith 
Sinclair, secretory of the 


trades council, was unusu- 
ally “heavy-handed”. 

Mr Grant referred in his 
letter to the Hull unions' 
October bulletin, which 
pointed out the need for a 
minimum wage in an area 
were many workers, in- 
cluding building workers, 
local authority manual 
staff and shop workers 
were being paid “scandal- 
ously low wages”. 

It went on: “The visit of 
Tony Blair gives local trade 
unionists the ideal opportu- 
nity to make our views 
clear. Support the lobby. 


Threat 
to spoil 
Prescott 
party 
hatted 
by TUC 


Report by 
Rebecca Smithers 


Bring your union ban- 
ners.” The dinn er is taking 
place at the Westfield 
country club. Cottingbam. 
near Hull. 

Mr Grant said in the let- 
ter that a copy of the article 
had been forwarded to the 
TUC. 

He added that as the 
council was not backing 
TUC policy, “your council's 
lobby is out of order and we 
are officially informing yon 
that the lobby must be can- 
celled”. 

Mr Grant added: “in ad- 
dition it is well known that 



Westfield country cluh . . . venue for Prescott party 


a hostile media would be 
happy to exploit a lobby 
into a confrontational issue 
between the two arms of 
the [labour] movement, es- 
pecially at a time when the 
liaison between the TUC 
and the Labour Party is so 
important, in the lead-up to 
the genera] election”. 

Mr Prescott said last 
night he had contacted the 
council, seeking clarifica- 
tion on “whether the £6 
represents TUC policy. 

“It clearly does not, and I 
have been notified by Mr 
Sinclair that, after a meet- 


ing of the executive, the 
lobby has been cancelled”. 
He said that the council 
was threatened with disaf- 
filiation a few years ago 
over its links with Militant 
Labour. 

A spokeswoman far the 
TUC said that affiliated 
organisations were ex- 
pected to reflect TUC policy 
in ail their local activities. 

It is understood that 
some Hull union activists 
are still determined that 
the lobby will go ahead, 
without the backing of the 
council. 
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; ' Well, who would have thought that murky seascape by an obscure Victorian artist would have been 
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RUSSEA: Chernomyrdin’s foes prepare • Experts reassure West on safety ♦ US fights to keep peace talks on track 


Battle for the Kremlin commences 


David Ho ar at in Moscow 


T HE problem of find- 
ing a successor to 
the ailing President 
Boris Yeltsin has, 
for the past nine 
months, been one of the main i 
concerns of the small group of 
advisers In the Kremlin who 
have a powerful hold on the , 
so-called force ministries. 

For the people who have I 
built immense power and 
wealth under Mr Yeltsin, who I 
have shared his secrets and I 
taken part in his most infa- 
mous operation, the sto rming 
of the White House in October 
1993, succession is a matter of 
their survival too. 

The constitution is clear. In 
the event of the president's 
death or “persistent incapac- 
ity to fulfil his duties". his 
powers — including the com- 
mand of the military forces — 
revert to the prime minister, 
Viktor Chernomyrdin. 

He must call new presiden- 
tial elections within three 
months, but has no powers to 
dissolve parliament. This 
could mean that in the event 
of Mr Yeltsin's death, parlia- 
mentary elections would go 
ahead on December 1? and 
presidential elections would 
have to take place no later 
than the following month. 

Taking the reins of power 
now would have more politi- 
cal disadvantages than advan- 
tages for Mr Chernomyrdin. 

He has many powerful ene- 
mies, not least General Alex- 
ander Korzakov, who has 
turned the presidential body- 
guard into a praetorian 
guard, and Mikhail Barsukov, 
head cf the hugely strength- 
ened Federal Security Ser- 
vice. The security service has 
been running an anti-corrup- 
tion campaign and Mr Cher- 
nomyrdin and his friends in 
the oil and gas lobby have 
been the first victims. 

Mr Chernomyrdin has been 
at the helm of government 


Falling Tsar 


Name: Boris Nikolayevich 
Yeltsin 

Born: February 1 1931 In 
Sverdlovsk, Urals, to a moun- 
tain peasant family 
Family: Wife, Naina Yelt- 
sina; two daughters, Lena and 
Tanya; three grandchildren. 
Education: Graduated in 
civil engineering from Urals 
Polytechnic Institute in 1965 
Profession: Building worker 
in Sverdlovsk for 13 years 
Political history: Rose 
through ranks of Sverdlovsk 
Communist Party and 
entered Supreme Soviet Be- 
came Moscow party leader in 
1985. Left party in 1990 and 
led demonstrations against 
attempted coup in August 
1991. In December elected 
president of Russia 
Medical history: Suffered 
nervous breakdown after 
Mikhail Gorbachev sacked 
him from Supreme Soviet In 
1988. Hospitalised after a 
heart attack in July this year 


since 1992. and thus bears full 
responsibility in domestic 
eyes for the collapse of indus- 
trial production. Whatever 
the International Monetary 
Fund may say about Russia's 
" macroeconomic ” stabilisa- 
tion, for ordinary Russians 
who have not received their 
wages or their pensions, the 
economy seems in full de- 
cline. To pay the seven tril- 
lion roubles owed in back 
wages, or pay the army or 
pensions, would entail the 
risk of hyperinflation again. 

The army is also no friend 
of Mr Chernomyrdin, whose 
peace talks with Chechen 
rebels led to the halt in large 
scale military operations in 
June. The officer corps say 
Mr Chernomyrdin’s actions 
had the effect of snatching de- 
feat from the jaws of victory. 

Now that the situation in 


Chechenia is deteriorating 
daily — 18 Russian troops 
were killed in an ambush on 
Tuesday — the army is faced 
with the prospect of having to 
start up again, with winter 
approaching. This time, how- 
ever, the Chechen fighters are 
back in their midst 

However the worst scenario 
for Chernomyrdin is If there 
is no quick handover of 
power. His enemies would be 
swift to arrange a political 
pre-emptive strike — using 
the existing parliament The \ 
prime minister has already ! 
faced one vote of no- 
confidence. 

The president's powerful 
clique of courtiers could use a 
parliamentary vote to topple 
Mr Chernomyrdin and install 
someone like Oleg Soskovets, 
his deputy minister, in his 
place. But powerful opposi- 
tion figures are also waiting 
in the wings. 

There is the increasingly 
credible figure of Yuri Sko- 
kov. creator of the National 
Security Council. In his last 
press conference. Mr Yeltsin 
praised Mr Skokov as “a very 
clever man" . He has clean 
hands and was one of the few 
to resign from Mr Yeltsin’s 
I entourage when the president 
closed parliament 

Mr Skokov, with General 
Alexander Lebed behind him. 
would bring in the support of 
the army and the military in- 
dustrial complex, which has 
suffered so much under Mr 
Chernomyrdin. 

Another candidate is Gen- 
nady Zuganov. the increas- 
ingly impressive leader of the 
Russian Communist Party 
that with the Agrarian Party, 
stands to form the largest 
single group of deputies in the 
next parliament And there is 
Gen Lebed himself a capable 
general, who protected the be- 
leaguered Russian commu- 
nity in Trans-Dnestr against 
the Moldovans. 

The battle for the Kremlin 
is now certain to intensify. 




CONTENDER: Viktor 
Chernomyrdin, promoted 
from obscurity to prime 
minister by Boris Yeltsin in 
1992, was seen as reformist 
enough to do business with 
the West yet sufficiently 
conservative to appease 
parliamentary deputies. 
His image has improved 
because of the distance he 
has kept from the Chechen 
conflict, interpreted at the 
height of the crisis as a 
challenge to Mr Yeltsin -He 
has denied presidential 
aims but is constitutionally 
obi iged to follow Mr Yeltsin 
should the latter die. 



CONTENDER: Alexander 
Lebed, a populist former 
army general who has 
expressed admiration for 
the former Chilean 
dictator, Augusta Pinochet. 
He spent several months 
shadow boxing with Mr 
Yeltsin as though he were 
the leader of the opposition, 
and recently resigned as 
commander of Russia's 
army in Moldova to pnrsne 
his criticism of the 
government. 

His favourite targets are 
state corruption, 
incompetence and the 
conduct of the Chechen war. 



Brothers in arms . . . President Clinton supports an ill-looking Boris Yeltsin during 
statements to the media after their talks in New York on Monday photograph: ljuke frazza 


CONTENDER: Grigory 
Yavlinski . leader of the 
centrist Yabloko (Apple) 
party and according to polls 
Russia's most popular 
politician. Mr Yavlinsky 
was one of Mr Gorbachev’s 
economic advisers and 
author of the "500-day” 
plan to introduce the 
market economy. 

Mr Gorbachev rejected the 
plan as "unrealistic", and 
Mr Ya vlinksy resigned. He 
then fell out with the former 
prime minister, Yegor 
Gaidar, and finally Mr 
Yeltsin over the pace of 
reforms. 


President still controls arsenal I Yeltsin’s illness alarms Washington 


James Meek in Moscow examines the 
chain of command for the nuclear button 


N OT FAR from President 
Boris Yeltsin’s bed in 
the Central Clinical 
Hospital sits a military officer 
with a solid black attach^ 
case. 

This is the notorious "nu- 
clear briefcase", carrying the 
mobile communications sys- 
tem which gives the Russian 
leader instant access to the 
control centre of the coun- 
try’s still formidable strategic 
arsenal. 

Mr Yeltsin remains com- 
mander- in-chief of the Rus- 
sian armed forces as 10 % as 
he is head of state and as 
such, even while ill, has ulti- 
mate responsibility for the 10 
to 11 missile-carrying sub- 
marines on continuous patrol 
around the world, and be- 


tween 600 and 700 long-range 
rockets. 

But experts point out that 
the Russian president, like 
Soviet leaders before him. 
does not have exclusive con- 
trol over launch codes. The 
defence minister, Pavel Gra- 
chev, must also be consulted. 

In the event of Mr Yeltsin's 
condition worsening, the sys- 
tem provides for a smooth 
transfer of power to the prime 
minister, Victor 

Chernomyrdin. 

“We know Chernomyrdin 
well. He’s a balanced person 
who Is capable of running the 
country — a person who 
really presents no threat to 
Russia, to the Russian estab- 
lishment, to Russian democ- 
racy,” said Sergei Oznoblsh- 


| chev of the Centre for Interna- 
tional Security Issues. 

However. Mr Oznobishchev 
said there was no question of 
control being transferred sim- 
I ply because the president was 
in hospital After June’s mild 
heart attack, Mr Yeltsin’s 
spokesman explicitly said 
that the nuclear briefcase 
remained with him. 

"Control over nuclear 
weapons is really nominal, 
because these days we do not 
anticipate attacks from each 
other. The officer carrying 
the nuclear briefcase, will 
none the less remain close to 
the president’s room In hospi- 
tal/' Mr Oznobishchev said 
yesterday. 

Last year President Yeltsin 
alarmed. Russia and the West 
alike by boasting bow he had 
used the briefcase to contact 
strategic command when an 
allegedly unidentified missile 
had been tracked approach- 


ing Russian air space. The 
missile turned out to be a 
Norwegian scientific rocket , 
— of which Oslo had notified I 
Moscow well in advance. 

Mr Oznobishchev said that 
there was no likelihood of 
command and control confu- 
sion during a possible 
changeover period. “I don't 
have the slightest concern 
today about the reliability of 
the technical controls over 
Russia's strategic weapons. 
The system is very reliable, 
well supplied and well de- 
fended, regardless of any 
change of leadership," he 
insisted. 

“It couldn’t be subject to 
the will of a single person in 
power. 

“No individual, no matter 
how high-ranking he was, 
would be able to launch or 
target a single strategic 
weapon," Mr Oznobishchev 
said. 


Martin Walker 
frt Washington 


T HE White House 
scrambled yesterday to 
maintain the momen- 
tum for next week’s Bos- 
nian peace conference, and 
head off renewed fighting 
in ..Chechenia, following 
news of Boris Yeltsin’s 
return to hospital with a 
heart attack. 

Immediate concern 
centred on next week’s 
planned summit - between 
Boris Yeltsin and leaders of 
the former Yugoslavia. 
"The final decision depends 
on the state of the presi- 
dent’s health which will be- 
come clearer tomorrow," 
Mr Yeltsin’s spokesman 
Igor Ignatyev told 
reporters. 

Mr Yeltsin’s top aide, I 
Viktor Ilyushin, said the 


president's condition did 
"not give cause for great 
optimism". But he said that , 
the meeting of the three I 
leaders of former Yugoslav 
republics, planned for, 
Tuesday, might be post- 1 
poned rather than 
cancelled. 

The timing of his illness ! 
is a particular blow to the 
Russian president given 
that he had been pressing 
for a Bosnia summit in 
Moscow for months, in an 
attempt to boost Russia’s 
profile. - 

In the TJS military chiefs 
were concerned that a lead- 
ership vacuum might pave 
the way for Instability. At 
the Pentagon a series of 
pre-arranged meetings yes- 
terday with the Russian de- 
fence minister, Pavel Gra- 
chev, suddenly took on a 
new urgency as the Clinton 
administration began to 


grapple with the prospect, 
even if temporary, of. a 
leaderiess Russia. 

The US was the more con- 
cerned, because Mr Yelt- 
sin’s threat to sack his for- 
eign minister, Andrei 
Kozyrev, last week, leaves 
Russian diplomacy run by a 
lame duck. But Vice-Presi- 
dent Gore yesterday con- 
ferred by phone with the 
prime minister, Viktor 
Chernomyrdin, who would 
take over if President Yelt- 
sin were Incapacitated. 

The US-sponsored meet- 
ing of Bosnia, Serbia and 
Croatia at a US air force 
base in Ohio next week is 
the prime concern, after Mr 
Yeltsin's summit with Pres- 
ident Clinton in New York 
on Monday seemed to clear 
the way for Russian partici- 
pation in a Nato-com- 
manded peacekeeping 
force. 


The details of that partic- 
ipation, expected to involve 
a Russian- motxtr-riOe regi- 
ment of some 2,000 troops 
in support duties, and with- 
out their own territorial 
zone in Bosnia, were to be 
agreed in yesterday's talks 
between Gen Grachev and 
the US defence secretary, 
William Perry. 

Mr Perry was also ex- 
pected to express US con- 
cern over renewed hostil- 
ities in Chechenia, where 
Russian commanders have 
vowed vengeance for an 
attack by breakaway Che- 
chen guerrillas on a Rus- 
sian convoy this week 
which killed 18 medical 
troops. The Chechen cease- 
fire was strongly urged by 
the Clinton administration, 
after Congress threatened 
to block all economic co-op- 
eration with Russia while 
the fighting continued. 


Bitter army wants strong hand at helm 


As concern mounts 
about the power 
vacuum at the top, 
a sense of betrayal 
has gripped legions 
of war veterans who 
plan to steal votes 
from the politicians. 
David Hears! 
reports 


A NDREI, an officer in a 
special unit of the para- 
troopers, has a young 
face aged by war. His was one 
of the units that stormed 
DzhOkhar Dudayev's palace 
in Grozny. On January 24 his 
unit was sheltering in a four- 
storey building near the front 
line. 

*T t was a solid building We 
checked It out It's our job to 
know about these things. I 
don’t believe In the official ac- 
count that it had been mined. 
You need a lot of ordnance to 
bring down a building that 
size, and it’s not easy to hide 
the wires.*' he said. 

“I went out for a smoke. I 
was standing in front of the 
windows when suddenly I 
heard a powerful explosion. 
Three of the four storeys fell 
in. I think it must have been 
hit at least by a 152 millimetre 


howitzer shell or a Grad i 
rocket — one of ours. We lost 
38 men.” 

His voice was matter -of- , 
fact “You know, we no longer 
live in foe times of quick cav- 
alry attacks, where its 
enough to say ‘Draw swords’ I 
and ‘Charge’. You need time I 
to deploy your forces, to de- 
terra ine the order of military j 
actions, particularly in a city. I 
which is extremely difficult, j 
Our unit barely had 24 hours 
to prepare, from arriving to 
going into battle.” 

A million men fought in Af- 
ghanistan and they were the 
backbone of the army. But the 
state threw away this expert- 
ise and the army that went to 
the breakaway republic of 
Chechenia was unprepared 
and largely inexperienced. 

Andrei said: “You know the 
army made a huge effort in 


Chechenia. We lost many 
men. The truth will only 
come out after today's leaders 
are gone. 1 ’ 

He said they were suddenly 
“told to stop" when the prime 
minister. Viktor Chernomyr- 
din, began talks with troops 1 
of the rebel leader, General i 
Dudayev, in Grozny in July. 

At the barracks in Ryazan, i 
the human sacrifice in Che- I 
chenia looks cynical. Sergei , 
Makarov, ex-commander of 
special forces, runs the 
Afghan Vets organisation. 

"Our paratroopers' regi- 
ment tost five officers in Che- 
chenia. who didn't have flats. 
The army promised to give 
their widows flats and handed 
over the keys. They moved In. 
But the array changed their 
minds, saying the city would 
give the widows flats. Of 
course there were none." 


A Special Announcement 


A Week on the Nile - 7 nights from £395 


Travellers are flooding hack to 
Egypt but prices haVenotyet caught 
upwith demand. Earlier this yearwc 
secured some extraordinarily low 
prices fnr a superior product and we 
can therefore continue to offer 
cruises on the ilrst-cfcmMSRaNile 
cruiser. The tour represents excel- 
lent value fur money since the tariff 
includes all meals, transfers, guides 
and excursions. 

The journey commences with a di- 
rect flight from Catwitk to Aswan to 
join the MS Ra.Ourweek-kmgcruise 
will include visits to the Temple of 
Edtu, Esna. the Temple of Kamak. 
theValleyuf the Kings. theTempleof 
Queen HatshensuLUoKr.KamOmba 
and the Aswan High Dam. 

Die MS Ra is a large Nile cruiser 
purpose built In Britain accommo- 
dating up to 14t> passengers. Facill- 
ihs on board include a restaurant, 
lounge, bar. sundeck with svrimming 
ponL Jacuzzi. Aft cabins arc air con* 
ditionaiand haw private bathruoms. 


Cruise between Aswan and Luxor on board the MS Ra 


- Spec ill crier price ri first 2(1 place* 

Liifbar, es^ribil * 


?. 3 : v s di .‘-if j ij rVt 

T * X'r 




Supplements - per person 
Single cabin £150 
Middle deck £45 
Upper dedt£95 
Abu Simbellby road )£69 

PA* tacimks: air LravrL L-arufcrs." niRhL'OO 
the Rd. full board. cKurHima. entrants len, 
hxalnTTc-^iCrtiWvXeabicWtttircjjrincc. 
via lanbeoWaufcdbvBw Comiunji. jirpori 
Uz. ups. All price* art wbjectiodiinfe. 


0171-6161000 


Fora true escape with that magical 
combination of culture and re taxa- 
tion this is surely an opportunity that 
should not be missed. 

DEPARTURE 
DATES & PRICES 
Mondays - per person in twin 
December 19X485 _ 

5r*cisliStparuin!Mii £ tnc* Tuesday 

1996 

January 8.1 5X435 


January 22-.29X450 
February 5. 12. 19.26X485 
March4. 11. 18.25X450 
April I £ 48 d 
Aprils, 15,22.2903(1 
May6.13.20,27£13f> 
Junta K>, 17.24d395 
July 1.8, 15.22.29X395 
Augusta. 12. 19.26X430 
Sepember2.9. IE 23, 30050 
October 7. 14,2 1,28X485 


VOYAGES JULES VEM 
2 1 Ctarset Square 
London NiVl tGG 


Trawl tWmtfona Ltd. 
AfflAVltflATULHOB 


reservations, weekday ftunm i am and at 
*revk^9amtaS|^ForfcBi>reiInneni. 
miiotNKliounareSsinloSivniMridiiat's 
and fiumio If*n Saturdays. 


When they return home, 
veterans of Chechenia dis- 
cover their real place in mod- 
ern Russia. The army b as no 
money for new boots. Accord- 
ing to the military news- 
paper. Krasnaya Zvezda, one 
in three soldiers will get new 
ones this year. There is no 
money for trucks and no sol- 
dier has received a food 
allowance for months. 

“Just imagine an officer 
fi g hti ng in Chechenia now.” 
Sergei said. "What is be 
thinking about? If he is killed, 
how is his family going to sur- 
vive without a flat?" 

Andrei added: "How can an 
officer who was the first to 
face death be paid twice less 
than a city bus driver?” 

Almost all the parties con- 
testing elections in December 
have placed an army general 
high in their lists to appease 
the military. But the soldiers 
have seen this trick : before. 
They no longer trust 
politicians. 

Andrei is going to vote for a 
bloc called For the Mother- 
land. The name consciously 
evokes a second world war 
battle cry. One of many na- 
tionalist parties, its manifesto 
does not really matter. What 
counts is that 70 per cent of 
its list are Afghan veterans. 

“The conclusion we come to 
is that no government will 
protect our interests if we 
don't have our people in it," 
Sergei said. 

Many plan to vote commu- 
nist The Afghan veteran Va- 
lery Zhuravyov said: “1917 is 
not going to happen again. 
Gennady Zuganov [Commu- 
nist Party leader] is a normal 
person and we are not afraid 
of him ... If you are speaking 
about officers, they want the 
return of a strong hand." 

Andrei added: "To destroy 
the army in Russia is to de- 
stroy the last organised struc- 
ture of our state, and the 
army, believe you me, is at 
the end of its tether. But our 
day vriff come again." 


SMALLEST PHONE 

BIGGEST VALUE EVER 
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U P TO 3,000 nt&Serb 
men of draft age are 
missing, in north- 
west B osnia and the 
United Nations relief agency 
fears the worst, after frrarmg 
a harrowing account of boat- 
ings and killing of detainees 
by the Bosnian Serbs. 

Fears for the mun grew 
amid reports that 
Serb troops may have 
butchered more than 6,000 
Muslims while closing in on 
the UN "sale area” of Sreben- 
ica. in eastern Bosnia, in the 
week beginning July 1L 
UN officials yesterday de- 
scribed the campaign around 
Banja Luka, Prijedor" and 
Sanski Most as a ffaai round 
Of e thni c clpancing against 
Muslims in north-west. Bosnia 
by the paramilitary Tea dor, 
Zeljko Arkan and local Bos- 
nian Sech army units. 

"We have to reckon with 
the figure of about 2,000, 2£00 
or maybe 3,000 men that had 
been separated from their 
families, had been kept some- 
where, perhaps beaten to 
death, perhaps killed,” said 
Kris Janowskiof the UN High 
Commissioner for Refugees. 

“Also there are up to 12,000 
Muslim and Croat civilians 
who were kicked out of their 
homes and are being 
somewhere in a place prior to 
being expelled. 

“We have an account of an 
eyewitn ess, of someone who 
actually was one of the draft- 
age men who were separated 
from a group of women and 
children and fatow to Kera- 
mika factory in Sanaki Most, 
where they* were kept for sev- 
eral days," Mr Janowski said. 

"He said people were 
repeatedly beaten up. Scene 
men were beaten to death ... 
Ten men were taken from the 
group to be beaten up, but the 


guards apparently changed 
their minds and executed all 
10 Of them with nu^ma 
guns.” Mr Janowski quoted 
his witness as saying. 

The witness escaped into 
the fbrest and made his way 
to the Sanski Most front line. 

The area around Srebren- 
ica was turned into "a brutal 
fciTlfng field" in July, *>u» 
Washington Post said yester- 
day, citing survivors, Bos- 
nian offlelala accounts 
collected. , by. human rights 
groove. 

It said some 12.000 draft-age 
Muslim men, most of them 
unarmed, had decided to risk 
an arduous 60 -mile trek 
through, enemy-held ter rit ory 
to reach the Muslim strong- 
hold of Tuzla, setting off at 
dawn in two columns stretch- 
ing as wwreh as eight miles. 

“Significantly” fewer than 
half of the 12,000 made It to 
safety and nearly all the 
others were “butchered” by 
troops under General Ratko 
Mladic, the Bosnian Serb mil- 
itary commander, the Wash- 
ington Post said. 

In (me incident a witness 
said he saw a soldier plunge 
an ate into the back of an el- 
derly Twan 

The Post said Its research 
suggested there were at least 
five or six separate massacre 
sites where large numbers of 
Muslim mem were buried in 
mass graves, as well as 
dozens of other places where 

indfgirinal lcfllmg a occurred 

• A British UN peacekeeper 
was killed on Wednesday and 
another was. seriously 
wounded in a “weapon acci- 
dent" at Zepce base in north- 
central Bosnia, the UN saM 
yesterday. . 

The ' dead man was named 
as Gary Riches, aged 24, from 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, who 
was serving with the Royal 
Fusiliers. The wounded man 
was not named. 


! 
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Bye Bye Big Brother. 
Welcome Big Buddy. 


Berlusconi Chirac to press 
bruised as for nuclear 
Dini triumphs co-operation 
in MPs’ vote with Britain 






John Hooper In Rome 

A HUGE question-mark 
hung over the political 
fixture of the media tycoon, 
Silvio Berlusconi, last night 
after Italy's prime minister, 
Lamberto Dini, pulled off a 
stunning pazliiunentary vic- 
tory to give himself at least 
two more months in office. 

Mr Berlusconi looked on 
angrily as Mr Dini did a deal 
across the floor of the lower 
house cf parliament, which 
doomed the politician's mo- 
tion of no-confidence in his 
administration. It was thrown 
out by 310 votes to 291 with 24 
abstentions. 

It was the second time in 
less than eight months that 
the television magnate had 
tried and failed to force an 
early general election by get- 
ting parliament to censure 
the government There is now 
unlikely to be a return to the 
ballot box before next year, 
and by then Mr Berlusconi 
will be on trial for bribery. 

Massimo D'Alema, Trader of 
the ex-communist Democratic 1 
Party of the Left, said it was 
"the end cf Berlusconi". He i 
and his lieutenants played a | 
key role in brokering the deal 
that turned the tables on him. 

The deal was between the 
Mr Dini and Fausto Bertin- 
ottf leader of the for left Com- 
munist Refouhdation, whose 
24 seats in the Chamber of 
Deputies can tilt the balance 
between left and right 
Mr Bertinottl had vowed to 
vote against the government 
in protest at its conservative 
economic policies, but he ac- 
cepted an assurance from the 
prime minister that he would 
resign once parliament had 
approved next year's budget, 
and by December 31 at the lat- 
est. Communist Refounda- 
tion’s deputies abstained. 

Their switch lifted the bu- 
rn mating prospect of Italy not 
having^ budget for next year, 
and sent the lira climbing. 

Mr Dini told Mr Berlusconi 
and his tormentors that the 
motion of no-confidence was 
"pointless and damaging” 
and that their arguments 
were "illogical and captious". 

To get the budget through 
parliament win be no - easy 
task. But if Mr Dini succeeds, 
he could well find support for 
his re-appointment in the 
New Year at the head a care- 
taker government to prepare 
Italy for elections. 


Paul Wabster in Paris and 
Ian Black In London •• 

P RESIDENT Jacques 
Chirac, under fire for 
nuclear testing in the Sooth 
Pacific, is to press for 
closer Anglo-French co- 
operation on nuclear strat- 
egy during next week's 
summit with John Major. 

French officials said Mr 
Chirac wants Britain to 
agree to increase exchanges 
of information on nuclear 
issues before next year’s 
comprehensive test ban 
treaty to which both 
countries are committed. 

British sources said the 
two leaders would pledge 
to "pursue and deepen nu- 
clear co-operation,” but. 
would give no details. 

. Britain and France have 
a joint nuclear crmvmiggton 
whose work is highly I 
classified. 

One possibility would be 
for Britain to offer France 
test simulation technology. 
This depends on agreement 
from Washington. Signs of 
closer co-operation would 
help Mr Chirac to offset 
criticism over the tests. Bat 
Britain will want to avoid 
anything that looks too 
intimate. 

It emerged last night that 
earlier this year Mr Major 
w r o te to Menztes Campbell, 
foreign affairs and defence 
spokesman for the Liberal 
Democrats, saying there 
were Anglo-French discus- 
sions on simula tion. 

France and Britain are 
also supposed to discuss nu- 
clear targeting after the 
end of fixe cold war. but the 
priorities, as France pre- 
pares to launch four new 
strategic unclear sub- 
marines, are for from clear. 
Public mention of this, one 

diplomat said last night, 

“would be suicidal’’. 

France has suggested it 
could use its independent 
nuclear deterrent as part of 
a European defence system, 
a policy already being dis- 
cussed with Germany, put 
Britain Is unenthusiastlc. 

Foreign Office offiicals 
say defence co-operation 
will top the summit agenda, 
with Mr Chirac and Mr 
Major inaug u rat in g a hew 
military unit,, the Franco- 
Briiish European Air 
Group at RAF High 
Wycombe. 



Olivetti Envision 

The new Learning, Communication and Entertainment PC, 


Thanks to Olivetti, the whole 
world is opened up for you. 
Explore new places and things. 
Learn and play. Have access to 
the whole connected world. 

And Olivetti Envision makes it 
easier than you ever imagined 
it could be. 

• It’s a powerful PC with a 
Pentium® processor and 


Windows® 95 preloaded. 

It’s a CD player — for Audio 
CD, Photo CD, Video CD 
and CD ROM. 

It comes with an Infrared 
Keyboard and Remote Control. 
It uses your TV as a full screen 
monitor. 

It can link with your Video 
and Hi-Fi. 
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For decades now Gore Vidal 
Has been an inspirational 
deflator of reputations* Now he 
comes down among us and 
shows that he knows himself 
as little as anyone else. He has 
delusions of candour. 


• It's a link to the Internet. 

• It's a Fax and Answerphone. 

• It's all of these and more... 
. and it's very easy to use. 

Olivetti Envision is available 
at Comet, Gurry's, Dixons, PC 
World, Radio Rentals, Tempo 
and selected Independent 

Electrical Retailers. 
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The limits of the NHS 

The question is not whether to ration but how 


CIVIL servants and top doctors meeting 
in secret (as David Brindle reports 
today) have at last admitted what politi- 
cians like Stephen DorreU, Secretary 
for Health dare not say in public. 
Health resources will have to be 
rationed. Of course they will Any 
product facing unlimited demand 
which is free at the point of sale inevita- 
bly has to face rationing. There is 
nothing new in this . Rationing is as old 
as the health service. A shortage of cash 
has run through the health service 
continuously since its birth 47 years 
ago. Within three years of its launch 
prescription charges were introduced. 
What’s that if it isn’t rationing? Since 
them the history of the health service 
has been a history of de facto rationing, 
whether implicit through queues and 
waiting lists, or explicitly through deci- 
sions about alcoholics having liver 
transplants, the elderly having access 
to .intensive care, healthy people being 
sent home on the day of their hernia 
operations and so on. 

The controversy this week over Jay- 
mee Bowen, known as Child B, — 
whose health authority (Cambridge- 
shire and Huntingdon) refused her 
treatment for leukaemia — is merely 
the most dramatic example of an .issue 
which defines the problems of the 
health service. 

The real argument is not whether 
rationing exists. It is what size of health 
service we can afford, within which 
rationing operates, and bow transpar- 
ent and democratic the decisions to 
ration should be. We obviously can't 
have an infinitely expanding health 
service. What we are able to afford is 
inevitably related to economic growth. 
But it is also true that spending on 
health is a growth area all over the 
world. People, left to themselves, would 
want to spend more on health than on 
most other things because without good 
health other things cant be enjoyed at 


all That is why in countries which 
have a free market in health, spending 
rises quite strongly. In Britain it is the 
desire erf most people, often repeated in 
opinion polls, that health care should 
be located in the public rather than in 
the private sector. It is therefore the 
Government's duty to make sure that 
the National Health Service reflects the 
desire of most people to spend more of 
their incomes on curing their ills and 
improving their health while also tak- 
ing advantage of as many Inno va tions 
as are affordable. 

There is no evidence suggesting we 
can't afford It. The economy is growing 
at 2.5 to 3 per cent a year, enough to 
ensure that health spending grows at 
that rate or higher if less important 
rfflims on the exchequer — like middle 
class tax reliefs and (in a post-chid war 
world) defence spending — are tr imm ed 
back. True, the Government’s budget 
deficit is a bit higher than expected, but 
it is (m a downward trend and in much 
better shape than most of our European 
competitors. But, no matter how big or 
small the size of the national cake, 
rationing decisions will still have to be 
made, as the harrowing tale of Child B 
graphically illustrates. Jaymee is still 
alive because an anonymous donor 
gave £75,000 for her to he treated pri- 
vately. Now it appears the treatment is 
being investigated under a pilot study 
at 22 NHS centres around the country. 
But this doesn’t mean the problem has 
gone away. Every £75,000 spent on alle- 
viating leukaemia is £75,000 not spent 
elsewhere: choices have to be made. 
Previously they were made behind 
closed doors by professionals. This is 
no longer enough. The parameters must 
he set openly, and the public and minis- 
ters involved as well as the profession- 
als in deciding the best use of the 
taxpayer’s money. We all have a vested 
interest in aq efficient and fair health 
service. 


The West can’t bank on Boris 

Even if he recovers the problem of succession will dominate 


THE RUMOURS about Boris Yeltsin’s 
health, and possibly his death, began to 
fly almost as soon as the news flashed 
around the world yesterday that he had 
again been rushed to hospital. Reassur- 
ing statements from the Kre mlin that 
his condition was not as serious as the 
July emergency failed to convince: after 
all last summer it took several days — 
and the publication of an obviously 
faked "good health” photograph — be- 
fore Yeltsin’s entourage was made to 
acknowledge that their man had been 
quite seriously incapacitated by serious 
heart trouble. Old-fashioned Kremino- 
logy is being taken out of the moth 
tolls. Where health matters are con- 
cerned, we are back to the unrecon- 
structed Communist past just as the 
Kremlin claimed that President Andro- 
pov had a cold when he was in reality 
dying, or that Brezhnev was in full 
command of his faculties when he could 
barely stand up, so we have now been 
told for months that Boris Yeltsin is — 
for most of the time — in fine fettle, and 
perfectly fit not only to run his country 
but also to stand next year for re- 
election as Russia's President. 

So far the West has been prepared to 
play this game on Russia’s terms, hu- 
mouring Yeltsin and banking on his 
ability to stay the course even though 
the evidence .of their own eyes and ears 
leaves little doubt that Yeltsin, in or out 
of hospital, is a sick man. Only last 
Monday at the Roosevelt family’s home 
at Hyde Park the ageing Russian bear 
gave us an embarrassingly clumsy per- 


formance: His movements were awk- 
ward, his speech slurred — not only 
because of the large quantities of wine 
that he had consumed over lunch — 
and his remarks were embarrassingly 
vacuous. Publicly the Americans in- 
sisted that Yeltsin had been in fine 
form; privately they acknowledged that 
there was cause for concern: concern 
for Russia’s future, concern for its 
lurch to the right for its treaty commit- 
ments and for its relations with the 
outside world. 

Even if Yeltsin is soon able to return 
to his desk, Washington and its allies 
must now firmly fix their eyes on 
Russia beyond Boris. Almost every sce- 
nario ahead has rival factions compet- 
ing for power, and competing to estab- 
lish their nationalist credentials. 
Political instability ahead is a cer- 
tainty; at issue is only how severe it 
will be and whether a leader can 
emerge capable of holding the Russian 
federation together. Among those vying 
for the succession Prime Minister Cher- 
nomyrdin has the highest international 
profile. But at home he is a controver- 
sial figure with powerful opponents in 
the security apparatus. Few outsiders 
have met the popular General Alexan- 
der Lebed whose "dean" credentials 
appear to have such wide appeal in 
Russia. If Americans can look to Gen- 
eral Colin Powell as Presidential mate- 
rial, why Should Russians not turn to 
General Lebed? Who knows: perhaps 
the two superpowers will end up with 
elected military men at their helms. 


A modest Christmas present 

Name one reason for cutting sentences in Ulster: Biff Clinton 


RAPID legislation is always rapid for a 
reason — and not always for a good one. 
The Northern Ireland (Remission of 
Sentences) Bill, which was only pub- 
lished yesterday, gets its second read- 
ing on Monday and is to be rushed 
through Parliament in time to become 
law before the Queen’s Speech in mid- 
November. There have been faster laws 
in our history — Edward VUI's abdica- 
tion and the Prevention of Terrorism 
Act among them — but not many. 

The new law means that Northern 
Ireland prisoners serving fixed term 
sentences for terrorist offences will be 
eligible for release after serving half 
their time instead of the present two 
thirds. As such it merely reverses the 
tightening of the release system that 
was introduced only five years ago. It 
should mean the release before Christ- 
mas of around 90 important prisoners, 
though that is less than a tenth of the 
total of paramilitaries in Ulster’s jails. 


It is therefore a very modest measure 
both in conception and effect So why 
the hurry? 

The reason can be given in two words 
— Bill Clinton. The government is mak- 
ing this change because it wants some- 
thing positive to show the American 
president on his visit to Britain and 
Ireland at the end of November. London 
calculates that the longer the peace 
process is stalled during the run-up to 
the visit the greater the pressure will be 
on the president to try to break the 
deadlock in ways which London fears. 
The more progress, on the other hand, 
the less pressure. Hence the urgency of 
what is otherwise a very modest change 
in remission rules. And hence, perhaps, 
other small initiatives in the weeks to 
come. Don’t get too excited, though. 
Britain's minimalist approach is de- 
signed to draw the sting of the Clinton 
visit rather than seriously to advance 
the peace process. 
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White list’s murky aims 


JCHAEL Howard's 
leaked plans to dose 
the door on asylum- 
seekers from “white list” 
countries emerged on the same 
day I received replies from the 
Foreign Office to a series of 
written parliamentary ques- 
tions about Sri rjtnka Jeremy 
Hanley, the Minister of State 
who has just returned from Sri 
Lanka, confirmed two impor- 
tant points: that he had urged 
the Sri Lankan gove rnm ent to 
avoid further civilian casual- 
ties to the conflict in the north 
of toe country; that 34 school- 
children were killed in a gov- 
ernment bombing raid In 

Vadamarachi on September 22. 

Against this volatile back- 
ground, how does the Home 
Secretary think it possible to 
predetermine that every 
asylum application from . Sri 
Lankan rdhgees will be with- 


out foundation? 

Stephen Timms MP, 

House of Commons, 

London SWIA QAA. 

I HAVE just been speaking to 
a young Sri Lankan refugee 
who has been to a British jail 
for several mo n t h s. Like so 
many young Tamils, he was to 
an impossible si tu a ti on. The 
Tamil Tigers claimed his loy- 
alty and, when he refused, 
issued death threats to him 
and his fam ily. The govern- 
ment forces assumed that. 


since he Is Tamil, he was likely 
to be a Tiger supporter, and 
likewise terrorised him- AH 
toe family fled- to save their 
lives. So bow can (be British 
government claim that Sri 
Lanka is safe ? 

Hilary Fenten. 

Sdside. Nr Settle, 

North Yorks BD24 0HZ. 

W E are appalled at the lat- 
est to a long line of retro- 
grade proposals which will fur- 
ther deprive asylum-seekers of 
their right to seek refugee 
status. These measures will do 
nothing to maintain good race 
relations in Britain. Quite the 
opposite, they will only serve 
to panda: to racism and fur- 
ther reinforce a climate which 
is increasingly equating refu- 
gees/asylum seekers with 
criminals. 

(Dr) Edie Friedman. 

Jane Jacobs. 

Valerie Liptnan. 

The Jewish Council for Racial 
Equality. 

33 Seymour Place. 

London WIN 6A.T. 

T HE Inclusion of asylum 
seekers from Nigeria on 
the “white list" is no coindr 
denca I would argue that the 
Home Secretary has included 
Algeria and Sri Lanka as a 
political smokescreen to dis- 
guise the fact that toe Govern- 
ment foresees a situation to 


which the present political cri- 
sis in Nigeria may lead to a 
tidal wave of asylum requests. 

The wider implications of 
this strategy for Blacks and 
Aslans living to Britain is that 
they wifi be put in a situation 
to which they will have to 
produce proof of citizenship 
for the purposes of employ- 
ment, etc. The reality is that 
employers w£U use this pro- 
posed legislation as an excuse 
not to employ members of the 
Black and Asian community. 
Deiroy Constonflne-Simins. 
Education Researcher, 
Refugees in Education. 
Watford Campus, 

Aldenham Hall, Aldenham, 
Hertfordshire WD2 28T. 

5 A member of an imml- 
family (1393 vin- 
tage), I would like to congratu- 
late Yasmin Alibhai-Brown on 
her article (The siege of Brit- 
ain, October 25). Roy Jenkins, 
when be was Borne Secretary, 
obliquely pointed out that we 
are all immigrants except the 
Welsh. If the English hold the 
attitudes to immigrants which 
Alibhai-Brown describes, we 
would be very unwise to let 
Mefoian.Glynd.wr hear us say- 
ing so. 

Lord RusselL 
Liberal Democrat Social- 
Security Spokesperson. 

House cf Lords, 

London SWIA 0AA. 


Unreasonable 

behaviour 


W E are weary of hearing 
that the Government 
“supports the Institution of 
marriage". Not only has the 
Government been busy phas- 
ing oat the Married Couples 
Allowance and, to effect, mak- 
ing It more profitable for cou- 
ples not to get married, but it 
is now depriving marriage of 
any meaningful legal status 
with its Family Homes and 
Domestic Violence B3L 
For the first time in English 
law co-habitants (and former 
co-habitants) will be given the 
same legal status as married 
couples in a range of “home 
rights” and property provi- 
sions. And marriage will be 
soluble on the application of 
one partner, without the con- 
sent of the other, without 
reason. 

The proposals are based on 
the grounds that the process of 
diation — “who gets what” 
— will smooth the way and 
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make divorce proceedings less 
damaging to children. Yet 
research shows that it is the 
separation of the parents itself 
which damages children. 
Valerie Riches. 

Family & Youth Concern. 

322 Woodstock Road, 

Oxford OX2 7NS. 

T HE institution of marriage 
has taken many blows, but 
the latest piece of legislation 
may finish jt g£f altogether. 

When a relationship is still 
young, people often try living 
together to see if it will work. 
Marriage is not to be entered 


into lightly. But it is to be 
freely entered into by both par- 
ties. This legislation is set to 
ride roughshod over the free 
will of individuals. 

The majority of people who 
live together outside marriage 
do so because they do not want 
the responsibility and ties it 
would place upon them. This 
law would impose by default 
obligations upon couples 
which they have not individ- 
ually and jointly agreed to. 

We already have pre-nuptial 
agreements. Are we now to 
have pre-love agreements? 
Name and address supplied. 


The frue meaning of hardship 


Y OUR article on the new 
housing-benefit rules (Oc- 
tober 2g) highlights the Impact 
of toe changes on vulnerable 
mle. 

this Institute has consis- 
tently warned the Government 
that these changes will result 
to hardship for some claim- 
ants clearly deserving of help. 
The IRRV was particularly 
critical of the cash limits 
placed on the additional help 
that local authorities can give. 

It is members of our insti- 
tute working to local authori- 
ties who will have to explain to 


that they cant be helped be- 
cause the money has run out 
Stuart Reid. 

Policy and Research Section, 

The Institute of Revalues 
Rating and Valuation. 

London WClN ZLF. 

T HE Government is to ad- 
vise housing officials to in- 
vote ate Shorter Oxford’s defi- 
nition of “exceptional hard- 
ship”. Yet when I invoked its 
definition of "billion” it said “a 
million minion” and “a thou- 
sand million”. I'm confased. 

M McKbmelL 
London NW6 3AA. 


Two late items of political news 


J OHN MAJOR (October 24) 
blames the UN for “the 
world's highest paper moun- 
tain". Is this the same John 
Major whose Government was 
censured last week for sending 
out a veritable Ben Nevis of 
paper every four months, just 
within the Prison Service? 
Ken MacIntyre. 

26 Shepherds Lane, 

GuiMford GU2 6SL. 

JTRANCIS WHEEN (October 
i 25} Shouldn't believe all he 
reads in opposition news- 
papers. The idea of locking up 
Jeremy Faxman and John 


Simpson an hour before the 
news goes out so they cant be 
“got at” by political spin doc- 
tors is highly amusing . But 
what I said was that we are 
monitoring political pressure 
and will take farther steps if 
need be- Those steps, I sug- 
gested. might include diverting 
calls away from producers — 
not presenters — for an hour 
before transmission. Of course, 
all we have to do Is say “No" to 
the politicians. 

Tony Han 
Managing Director, 

BBC News & Current Affairs, 
London Wl 2 tRJ. 


A short history 

M Y SON. Professor Stephen 
Hawking, has always 
refused to comment cm the 
circumstances of the break-up 
of his first marriage, so I have 
no intention of doing so. 

In view of the publicity 
given to his second, however 
(Brief history of best-seller's 
wedd ing. September 1 $). and in 
fairness to my new daughter- 
in-law, I have to say that I, and 
all Stephen's relations, are 
very happy to welcome Elaine. 
During the time they have 
been together, his general 
health has improved dramati- 
cally, be is still able to cope 
with the fall load of his duties 
as Lucasian Professor of Math- 
ematics at Cambridge, and Is 
still producing original work 
in collaboration with other sci- 
entists ui his and related fields. 
His spectacularly successful 
book was a sideline, but he is 
capable of writing plain and 
forceful English without help 
from anyone. He is also a 
human being, with an ordi- 
nary human need for warmth 
and comfort He has never pre- 
tended to be “Master of the 
Universe". Incidentally, the 
break-up of his first marriage 
occurred more than four years 


Isabel Hawking. 

34 Mansell Street, 
Stratford-upon-Avon, 
Warwickshire CV37 6NR. 


Jaymee, a suitable case for 
balancing the arguments 

| TOO have rejoiced at the 


progress made by Child B, 
Jaymee Bowen, in her fight 
against leukaemia. I was dis- 
mayed. however, at the BBC’s 
tabloid approach in the way it 
is reported to have sought her 
views of the Chief- Executive 
of Cambridgeshire and Hun- 
tingdon Health Commission 
(Never give up. says leukae- 
mia girl. October 26). 

Of course Jaymee will have 
deep feelings about the auth- 
ority's decision which, with 
hindsight, may have cost her 
her life; but Stephen Thorn- 
ton, the authority's Chief Ex- 
ecutive, and his colleagues 
have behaved with integrity 
and professionalism. In 
reaching their decision not to 
fund treatment for Jaymee on 
the basis of the expert medi- 
cal advice they were given, 
they acted in good faith in the 
context of the cash-limited 
system they are called upon 
by the state to make work. 
Yes, with hindsight their de- 
cision may be questioned; 
but as ever, it would be dan- 
gerous to generalise from one 
specific case and condemn 
them because Jaymee’s leu- 
kaemia is now in remission. 
Noel Flannery. 

Deputy Director, 

The Institute at Health 
Services Management 
39 Chalton Street 
London NWl 1JD. 


A PRETTY child, a life- 
threatening disease, an 
experimental treatment — 
and all hope of a level-headed 
debate about medicine and 
medical resources flies out of 
the window. Jaymee Bowen’s 
life is undoubtedly precious, 
and her parents' demand for 
treatment cannot be con- 
demned by any* of us. But 
Stephen Thornton is not 
wrong in indicating that 
resources are limited and that 
hard decisions have to be 
made. At the same time, he is 
hardly right if he seeks to 
imply that these decisions are 
largely the result of national 
policies. 

Study after study has 
shown that a very high per- 
centage of drug treatments, 
surgical interventions and 
clinical tests are of negligible 
benefit or are entirely use- 
less, that many are positively 
harmful, and that the cost erf 
providing doctors with new 
toys is rapidly soaring be- 
yond all reasonable limits. 
These issues are routinely ig- 
nored by the medical profes- 
sion, politicians and NHS ad- 
ministrators. The potential 
saving from a rational ap- 
proach to medicine could pro- 
vide treatment for thousands 
of Jaymee Bowens. 

Denis MacEoin. 

Osborne Avenue, Jesmond, 
Newcastle upon Tyne NE2 lJQ. 


Swept out of business 


S upermarkets have af- 
fected local shops even 
more than your article (Super- 
market sweep, October 25) 
suggests. 

After a couple of years of 
blight and disruption while 
Tesco built a new store in the 
Old Kent Road and local roads 
were rearranged to accommo- 
date it, the local cafe has trou- 
ble keeping going because of 
Tesco’s decision to change the 
opening hours of its cafe from 
&30 am, when the store opens, 
to 7am to get the breakfast 
trade. The local florist is 
struggling because of Tesco’s 
decision to stock flowers, and 
food shops have already 
closed. 

It is not only out-of-town 
superstores that afreet tradi- 
tional shopping centres. 
Marian Nyman. 

81 Wyatt Park Road, 

London SW2 3TW. 

Y OUR article on super- 
markets contains that 
current fallacious statement 
. . the consumer, who would 
be much better, served if 
prices are lower”. This asser- 


A Country Diary 


tion presupposes two societ- 
ies: one made up of consumers 
and one of producers. We need 
to recognise that we are all 
both. The more that prices are 
driven down, the less costs 
must be incurred throughout 
the distribution chain. In 
modem business speak, “costs 
have two legs” — hence 
redundancies, constant re- 
organisations and general job 
insecurity. 

The fewer people employed 
means lower demand or over- 
competitive pricing, which 
leads to less costs, eta We 
Should be aiming for a high- 
price, high-quality, high- 
profit, high- wage economy — 
not the apparent, mistaken at- 
traction of the opposite. 

G A Bolton. 

U Ficherwick Close. 
Whittington, Staffs. 


Please include a full postal 
address, even on o- mailed 
1 attars (I attars® guard I an.cc.uk), 
and a daytime telephone 
number. We may edrl letters for 
clarity and concision. We regret 
we cannot acknowledge those 
we do not use. 


CULZEAN CASTLE, AYR- 
SHIRE; Robert Adam's gra- 
cious sandstone erection 
stands atop the coastal cliffs 
and provides a wide panorama 
of westerly views, Fran the 

Window We lot* Out to Arran, 

th6 highest peaks of which 
woe wreathed in mist on a 
Saturday afternoon of still 
airs. Beyond Arran, the long 
arm of the Mull of Kin tyre 
stretches southwards towards 
the distant coast of Ulster, 
which lies low on the horizon. 
And the great bulk of Ailsa 
Craig (after which the tomato I 
still prefer for greenhouse cul- 
tivation is named) lies, partly 
obscured, just down the coast. 
Airtight, the range of flashing 
n«*hthouses serves to remind 
the volume of sea traffic 
from the age of sail to the 
nuclear submarine which 
enters the Firth of Clyde and 
its sheltering lochs. 

'When I mentioned to a 
Devorv-based colleague that we 
were planning a stop here he 
muimured. "Splendid gardens 

ami fine cornices.” And he was 

right for the gardens, even fa 
fate October, remain a tribute 
to what the Scottish garden 
can- be, especially when 
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washed by mild maritime air. 
Around a palm tree, a row of 
which edge Fountain Court 
lawn, two tiny g older ests 
fassed in pursuit of insect life 
too small to discern. We are 
staying in the Brewhousa Flat, 
a privilege available to anyone 
Systematic enough to make a 
booking and able to pay a 
modest rental to the National 
Trust who, since 1045, have 
had the responsibility to main- 
tain and restore the castle. A 
comprehensive restoration has 
teen achieved. By the time the 
long line of Cassillis, for whom 
the castle was built, h anded it 
Over to the nation in lieu of 
death duties and mounting 
debts, the effects of sea air on 
the soft stone were well ad- 
vanced. Now, after restoration, 
both exterior and interior are- 
up to speed and Sheraton and 
Chippendale furniture stands 
cm elegant carpeting in gra- 
ciously proportioned rooms 
decorated in period style. The 
Oval staircase is an architec- 
tural wonder to behold. Even 
the Brewhouse Plat is fur- 
nished on a heroic scale 
through the generous bequest 
of a National Trust member- 
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Diary 


Matthew Norman 


■BURNING his mind 
I briefly from the battle 
■ to tame the BBC, my 
unpompoos Mend Dr Ju- 
lian Lewis has defeated an 

even mightier foe. It is a 
newsagent in Canary 
Wharf. When libelled by 
Scallywag last year. Dr . 
Lewis, who monitors media 
bias for Tory Central Office, 
sued not the penniless mag- 
azine but (among nine com- 
panies) two retailers who 
stocked it One was a chain 
of nearly 800 newsagents; 
the other was Peter Wagg, 
who owns two. This week he 
coughed up £1,500 in dam- 
ages and exists. “I have, as 
yon know, a reputation for 
fighting back when under 
pressure,” says Dr Lewis, 
without a hint of self -impor- 
tance. “Other retailers 
were contrite, hut this man 
was aggressive. When 1 
asked fbr his company de- 
tails, he put the phone 
down. " He never! So fhr, 
having settled four actions 
out of the nine. Dr Lewis is 
np by £13,000. “I'm pleased 
about this: where others 
have Called, I have found a 
way to stop the dissemina- 
tion of filth," be says mod- 
estly. “1 think I’ve done 
journalism a great ser- 
vice.” What a hero he is. 


KEN to put this tri- 
■K umph in perspective, 
■ %I call Rupert AHason 
UP, one of our champion lit- 
igators. “Do you know," he 
says thoughtfully. “I 
don’t believe Fve ever sued 
a newsagent.” While we’re 
-on, I ask fora libel update. 
“Funny yon should ask,” he 
says, “but my case against 
Alastair Campbell was laid 
fbr trial only yesterday. It’s ’ 
malicious falsehood My 
old friend Bob's Boy Camp- 
bell, New Labour’s bashflil 
press man? I can't believe it 
“Oh yes, it’s quite true. It 
could come to court at any 
moment” Anything else? , 
‘Tm still chasing Joe 
Haines over something be 
wrote in Today.” And? 
“That’s it" Things seem 
dlssapointingly quiet 
‘'Well, perhaps yon can do 
something about that in the 
Guardian tomorrow. Good- 
bye.” Goodbye. 


I T seems that the cocaine 
conviction ofTaki- 
George, the Cypriot 
waller, has been forgotten 
— and about time too. 
Alongside his cousin and 
regular workmate Spiros, 
T-G was last week allowed 
to serve at a society func- 
tion once again. As be 
reveals in the Spectator, he 
poured champagne at the 
wedding of the Earl of 
Derby’s son; the Earl was 
publicly thanked by one 
guest “for providing kebab 
forTaki-George”. A great 
return, then. If be keeps his 
nose clean, I have promised 
to ask Jimmy Savile to fix It 
for him to hold atray at the , 
next Royal wedding. 


P LANS to simplify div- 
orce have infuriated 
some gravitas-laden 
Tory backbenchers. The 
knickers of dear old Olga 
Maitland, which admittedly 
do the twist more often than 
Chubby Checker, are in a 
frightful tangle. So too are 
those ofRoger Gale, who is 
furious. “Marriage,” says 
the MP for Thanet North, 

“is a very special institu- 
tion.” Let no one doubt his 
sincerity. So special is mar* 
riage to Mr Gale, in fact, 
that he is now on his third. 
The previous two both 
reached the divorce courts 
within a decade, the first 
having endured for a mara- 
thon three years. « 


S OME of you spotted 
yesterday’s misplac- 
ing of Stevenage 
(which Is in Hertforshire, 
and not in Kent). This delib- 
erate error was planted to 
test the local expertise of 
the Folletts. Barbie (the 
town’s Labour candidate) 
and Ken, a great fan of the 
local football team. Usu- 
ally, whenever they sniff in- 
accuracy, the Folletts are 
cm the phone at once for a 
giggle, bat my phone was 
sadly' silent yesterday. I wOl 
soon drop in another cun- 
ning error about Stevenage, 
the western European capi- 
tal for uranium mining, to 
give them the second 
chance they deserve. • 


I N Frome, Somerset, a 
popular local figure has 
died. David Gross Con- 
tempt (n£ Goddard), will be 
most fondly remembered 
for a brief court appearance 
on a minor public-order 
charge. Proceedings were 
abandoned in uproar the in- 
stant the clerk, assuming 
the name on his sheet was 
French, called for Monsieur 
Gross Contempt 



Who are the dummies 
in the house of wax? 


Commentary 


Preston 


T EN O'CLOCK on a 
clear morning. The 
Straw men of Baker 
Street are stretching 
oat of their cardboard boxes 
and rags. The pavements are 
a slew of paper and fag ends 
and left-over vomit An apa- 
thetic fellow selling guaran- 
teed Halal beefburgers stirs 
his onions for the breeze. And 
already the eternal queue 
winds 150 yards around Ma- 
dame Tussaud's. 

It is London's biggest tour- 
ist attraction, and foe second- 
biggest in Britain. New offi- 
cial figures record 2,631.538 
paying customers last year. 
Comfortably more than the 
Tower of London. Almost as 
many as foe Science Museum 
and Natural History Museum 
put together. Why? Why on 
Earth? 

Apart from a pensioner cou- 


ple from Yorkshire just be- 
hind, busy discussing the lacs 
in the Daily Mirror who died 
from curry and chips, we are 
the fabled World Community. 
Japanese queueing to have 
their picture taken with a 
Charlie Chaplin lookalike; 
taxis fhll of Indians and 
Americans constantly arriv- 
ing; coaches from the urban 
flatlands of Holland and Bel- 
gium and France disgorging 
people with grey pale faces 
and cheap pastel clothes. 

We are cosmopolitan but 
not exotic. We are penny- 
pinched and day-trip ordi- 
nary. We shuffle forward for 
65 minutes towards the win- 
ning post at the top of the 
stairs where every finisher 
can pay £8.35 and have his 
twenty-quid note held up to 
the light by the two pay-booth 
girls who twthIIb this human 
tide. They do not hurry. Like 
the Hard Rock Cafe, those 
who wait in line outside im- 
plicitly advertise the wonders 
that lie within. 

A strangely empty lift to the 
first floor and the chance to 
buy a £3 guide book. "Sorry, 
we've run out of Rpglisb. 
We've only got German.” The 
Garden Party awaits, a ran- 
dom agglomeration of celeb- 
rity waxworks — a sumo 


wrestler, a German TV pre- 
senter called Gottschalk, the 
Elizabeth Taylor of 20 years 
and two stones ago, Paul Dan- 
iels and Ian Botham and 
Hugh Grant and Gazza. 
They’re all only the most ap- 
proximate of likenesses. (Ni- 
gel Mansell is the best kame- 
how he seems more animated 
in wax:) But we ain’t seen 
nothing approximate yet 

Alfred Hitchcock looks like 
Rab Butler; Bogart like Hugh 
Grant And the Grand Hall 
gets more disorienting still. 
John Major is Hugh Grant in 
glasses. Mrs Thatcher could 
be Tbora Bird. Paul Daniels 
again? No, that’s NeO Kin- 
nock. Reagan doubles as 
shrunken midget Nixon as 
Bogart done. Someone has 
contrived to make Tony Blair 
a sinister 50-year-old, and Hel- 
mut Kohl a slimline tonic. 
God bless Ruud Lubbers: no- 
one except the Dutch coach 
party knows what he lodes 
like in the first place. 

Everybody, erf course, rec- 
ognises the serried ranks of 
British Royalty in general — 
but not this lot in particular. 
Barbara Cartland at the Gar- 
den Party was more like the 
Queen Mum. His Spitting 
Image was kinder to Prince 
PhWp. On, bemusedly, to foe 


Chamber of Horrors where 
gurgling Japanese lads line 
up to carry the body box with 
Burke and Haro and a shrill 
Japanese interpreter tells her 
Osaka tour about the Brides 
in the Bath. 

This isn't a cheap morning 
out. A family of four, with a 
stop in the plonkingly sited 
cafeteria and an inescapable 
romp round the souvenir 
shop buying severed-hand 
randies, would be lucky not to 
blow £60. The staff are more 
Securicor pushy than polite. 
The through-put la relent- 
lessly engineered. Yet, as we 
spilled out of the exit bang 
next to the back of the queue, 
the milling millions weren't 
man ifestly restless. 

Baffling. When Marie Gro- 
sholtz (as she then was) was 
scrabbling in the blood basket 
beneath the guillotine 200 


John Major is 
Hugh Grant in 
glasses. Mrs 
Thatcher could 
beThora Hird 


years ago, you could see — 
and can still see — the fasci- 
nation of her death masks. 
When she decamped to Eng- 
land, forever and toured her 
waxen show over decades, in 
a world before photography, 
let alone TV or movies, you 
could understand the drawing 
power of foe otherwise un- 
seen rich, royal or famous — 
and the tabloid allure of 
chambered horror. But now? 
Why pay £8.35 for a dummy of 
Paul Daniels when 'you can 
switch him off in your own 



Masters of arts 


Tony Blair is about to send his Shadow Cabinet 
to management school to study leadership. Why 
waste the money? Gerald Kaufman offers his 
own lesson; and below, Geoffrey Robinson and 
Michael Young complete our learned seminar 


H ARDLY anybody 
on the Labour 
frontbench has 
served in govern- 
ment, even at Par- 
liamentary Secretary level. 
Most of them, including Tony 
Blair himself, have never sat 
on foe government side of foe 
House erf Commons. Within 18 
months, all of them are likely 
to be ministers. 

A little while ago I men- 
tioned to Tony Blair that, 
while he had a first-rate 
shadow team whose grasp of 
policy was exemplary, next to 
none of them knew what the 
inside of a gover nmen t de- 
partment looked like. I ar- 
gued that, unless they bad 
explained to foem just what 
being a minister involved, all 
their expertise and all their 
excellent intentions might go 
for nothing. The machine 
might swallow them up. 

This is not because — as 


some foiled ministers from 
the last Labour government 
have protested in efforts to 
explain their own personal 
lack of success — the Civil 
Service wants to control min- 
isters. It is- simply that, if 
ministers do not take a firm 
grip immediately, the Civil 
Service will take over to en- 
sure that the show goes on. 
The best manifesto in the 
world is of little avail if min- 
isters do not know exactly 
how to implement it 

To prepare itself, the 
Shadow Cabinet is being 
made to attend a weekend 
course at Templeton College, 
an Oxford business school, on 
“The Management of Change 
in Government”. Whatever it 
teaches, I ran provide the 
main lessons for them here. 

The first thing any incom- 
ing minister needs to estab- 
lish is that he or she is foe 
boss. That does not mean that 


the newcomer should he rude, 
or overbearing, or- a bully (a 
mistake that Dick Crossman 
made when he arrived at the 
Ministry of Housing in 1964, 
after 13 years of opposition), 
tt m e ans that the minist er is 
aware that it is he or she who 
gives foe instructions and 
that the department is there 
to carry them out 
Civfi servants may tell min- 
isters that so-and-so is depart- 
mental policy, and that such- 
and-such is a precedent that 
must be followed. Departmen- 
tal policy is what ministers, 
not civil servants, decide. Pre- 
cedent can be cast aside if it is 
useless or obstructive. The 
incoming minister will, of 
course, learn on the job. But tt 
pays to be aware, In advance, 
of certain principles: 

L Control your diary. Let 
no engagement be accepted 
unless you yourself approve 
it Time is of the essence in 


ministerial work. Unneces- 
sary engagements take up 
time that could be used for 
constructive work. Most din- 
ners, lunches and receptions 
are a boring waste of time. Do 
not be seduced by the flattery 
of being greeted deferentially 
at the entrance to the Dor- 
chester or Claridges, of sup- 
ping champagne among syco- 
phants, of the boost to your 
ego of uttering stultifying 
post-prandial clich&s to a flat- 
ulent audience. 

2. Do spend your time much 
more usefully in the House of 
Commons dining room, tea- 
room, cafeteria or smoking 
room talking to — and listen- 
ing to — your backbench col- 
leagues. They, after all, com- 
prise your parliamentary 
majority. It Is they whose 
understanding support is 
essential, and it is with them 
that any rot will first set In. 

3. Never forget the Com- 
mons, the Parliamentary 
Labour Party, the Labour 
Party, or your constituency 
Labour Party — and espe- 
cially don’t forget your con- 
stituents. Every one of these 
— even more than your own 
superbly outstanding per- 
sonal talents — has got you 
where you are. will keep you 
there, and can throw you out 


home free? What’s the point 
of a proximate Kylie Mlnogue 
or Kwame Nkrumah? Who 
needs Dennis Nilsen when 
you've got Cracker? 

There Is no thrill in seeing 
what people look like. We 
know what they look like 
from our screens or colour 
mags. And mostly they don't 
look much like this. There 
might be wonder in the art- 
istry you sense from the dis- 
enbodied heads stacked high 
along the way, WC Fields and 
Diana Dors leering down 
together. “Modelling methods 
have barely changed in 200 
years.” But the figures of his- 
tory portray no history: De 
Gaulle, Bob Geld erf, Lenin and 

the Beatles scattered within a 
few yards of each other. 

There are not. in truth, so 
many children around. These 
are foreign adults on a pro- 
longed, platin g photographic 
spree, snapped chatting to Bo- 
ris Becker or leaning on Dud- 
ley Moore's piano. And the 
waxworks, with their blank 
eyes and fixed smirks, vitally 
fit that picture. 

This is Hello! made flesh 
and wax, a synthetic world 
which lets pimpled teenagers 
from Lille or bulging matrons 
from Antwerp briefly pretend 
to be beautiful or important 
— simultaneously defining a 
bleak ordinariness. 

Mystic Meg and Fred West 
will surely be there before 
long. Oprah Winfrey already 
awaits them. Number One in 
London, coining millions, 
stretching the queues 
through sun or rain. Spilled 
out in the street with your 
sever ed-flnger candle, you 
may still not quite under- 
stand it but pay another £&35 
and try again. You go not to 
look at the waxworks; you go 
to look at the people, dummy. 


4. Don't sign ministerial let- 
ters not drafted according to 
your instructions. Don’t sign 
written parliamentary 
answers (for they are not 
valid until yoir sign them) 
that do not suit your pur- 
poses. Don't be told by your 
officials that such answers 
must take a traditional for- 
mat If that format does not 
meet your needs or those of 
the backbench colleague who 
tabled the question- Don’t 
simply read out a speech 
drafted by your officials; offi- 
cials are very clever and effi- 
cient, but they do not under- 
stand Parliament and they do 
not understand politics. Draft 
your own speeches, for which 
your officials can rustle np 
any material you require. 

5. Do your boxes and know 
your stuff Don’t pretend to 
know what you don’t under- 
stand- Ask. Better to seem 
naive in your departmental 
office than be exposed as a 
fool cm the floor erf the House. 

6. Don’t let the department 
foist mi you a private secre- 
tary who doesn't suit you. 
You will spend more time 
with your private office than 
with anyone but your spouse 
or partner. You need to get on 
with each other. 

7. Respect yourself and 
your office, take your job seri- 
ously. but don’t take yourself 
too seriously. You are tal- 
ented; otherwise Tony would 
not have appointed you. But 
you are not God's gift to poli- 
tics. There are dozens sitting 
behind you who are sure they 
could do as well, if not better. 

B. For more tips than I have 
space for here, read my book 
How to Be a Minister. This is 
not vanity an my part (or not 
muds). The Secretary of the 
Cabinet advises incoming 
Tory ministers to read it. Two 
overseas governments have 
made it required reading. 

9. Don't delude yourself into 
believing you don’t need this 
kind of advice. Reluctance to 
listen to advice is a sign of 
arrogance and insecurity. 

10. Remember foe Biblical 
injunction, “Pride goeth be- 
fore destruction, and an 
haughty spirit before a foil’’. 
After nearly two decades in 
opposition, the Labour Party 
deserves not pride or haughti- 
ness but your very best 

Oh — and enjoy yourself 
Being a minister can be ton. 


The Rt Hon Gerald Kaufman 
MP's posts have included 
Under-Secretary of Stale for the 
Environment and for industry 


The industrialist: Define your objectives, 
keep an eye on Whitehall . . . and read Kipling 


- jl LEADERSHIP course is a 

#%good Idea in principle — 
but don’t expect too much in 
practice. After all. Will Car- 
ling himself, an eminent prac- 
titioner in the art, has not 
been prevented from conduct- 
ing himself in a manner veer- 
ing from foe bizarre to the 
infertile. ■ 

The four outstanding tal- 
ents in the Shadow Cabinet — 
occupying the four most 
senior positions — have zero 
experience of national or 
local government Does that 
really matter? I t hink not No 
doubt the Tories will play foe 
“lack of experience” card; but 
there is not much evidence 
that it is an electoral handi- 
cap. Indeed, the value of a 
spell as a Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary is zilch. 

So what should our Shadow 
Cabinet be learning? In the 
first place, there is no substi- 
tute for learning on foe job. 
To survive, you must learn 
quickly from mistakes and 
not repeat them, and keep 
your nerve in a crisis. Beyond 
that the following need some 
intensive study. 

First the Civil Service. It 
will be vital to get Whitehall 
actively engaged in the pro- 
motion of policies. Margaret 


Thatcher’s devaluation of the 
concept of public service, and 
attempted politicisation of foe 
Civil Service itself, are two of 
the most discreditable aspects 
of her premiership. Morale in 
Whitehall is at a low ebb. 
However, there will be much 
goodwill towards an incom- 
ing Labour government Min- 
isters must capitalise on this: 
hit foe road running in the 
right direction — and 
together with officials. The 


You need reserves 
of mental and 
physical strength 


talent at junior and senior 
levels is still there to be har- 
nessed to well-defined goals. 

Then there are your objec- 
tives. You must have a lim- 
ited set of key objectives. It is 
no good flaying every demon 
in sight or attempting to right 
every wrong. Establish and 
stick to priorities. 

You . will need mental and 
physical stamina. Govern- 
ment ran be an exhausting 
business. Ministers must 
stand back from the day-to- 


day pressures of office. To 
p ush chang e through the ma- 
chinery of government is 
even more difficult thaw in a 
large industrial organisation 
where one has much more 
relative freedom to hire, fire 
and reward. You’ll need deep 
reserves of mental and physi- 
cal strength. Don't let them 

get dissipated. 

Teamwork is important All 
governments have key minis- 
ters. Unless they can work 
together as a team, their com- 
bined ability to achieve may 
be greatly undermined by in- 
dividual feuding. The W ilson 
years are instructive here. 
Tony Blair has got to get foe 
best out cf Gordon Brown, 
John Prescott and Robin 
Cook. His relationship with 
his Chancellor is the most 
vital of alL 

How much of this can be 
taught? Perhaps not a lot; but 
it ran be focused on now and 
recalled once in government- 
As such, it will be of consider 
able relevance. And if all else 
fails, just read Kipling’s K. 


Geoffrey Robinson, Labour MP 
tor Coventry NW. Is Chairman of 
the multt-RiilliorHPound 
TransTac pic and former Chief 
Executive of Jaguar 


The policy guru: Don’t just be a 
product of the television age 


I T IS good news that 
would-be ministers in a 
Labour government are to 
attend a course at a man- 
agement college, but I was 
dismayed to learn that 
they are to concentrate on 
interpersonal skills, verbal 
skills and body language. 
This immediately conjures 
up a future only too like 
the past, where the per- 
sona presented on the box 
is going to be all-impor- 
tant, and the media per- 
haps going to dominate 
•even more over Parliament 
than they have (so miser- 
ably) succeeded in doing. 

I would suggest two 
ghang pn; in the prepara- 
tions being made. The first 
would be to sensitise the 
future ministers on how to 
impress themselves on 
their own departments. 
Some do, many don't; and 
Mr Blair could do worse 
than to call for some case 
histories, beyond Gerald 
Kaufman’s, on a few- of the 
Mr As who have been suc- 
cessful ministers, and the 
many Mr Bs ip all parties 
who have not, The result 
could even help him choose 
his ministers. 

.Special attention would 


need to be given in these 
studies to the very few of 
our governors who have 
produced new kinds of co- 
operation between depart- 
ments, and now between 
the host of quangos, such 
an unfortunate product of 
the Thatcher years. Insti- 
tutional walls are always 
forbidingly Hi g h , and al- 
ways call for clamberers. 

The other change would 
be to send ministers not 
just to Templeton College, 
in Oxford, but to work in 
some key localities with 
the voluntary and statu- 
tory bodies which between 
them can make or break 
the life of local 
communities. 

Social entrepreneurs are 
turning out to be part of 
the life blood of society. 

The future Labour gov- 
ernment needs to know 
how they work and how 
they can be better sup- 
ported by the people who 
can’t yet do more than ex- 
hort, but may before long 
be able to do a good deal 
more than that 


Lord Young of Darlington 
describes himself as a lifelong 
student of politics 


How Auntie 
Beeb failed 
Jack and me 



Bel Littlejohn 


T HE expression “spin- 
doctor” is not one I ap- 
prove of. And frankly I 
don't like it when it's used 
against me, thank you very- 
much. I count myself a folly 
paid-up member of the jour- 
nalistic profession, a crafts- 
person whose verve and in- 
tegrity have won countless 
awards — nearly three in all 
— for her numerous hard- 
hitting campaigns. In 1983. I 
won the Mandelson Trust 
Award, for my “cool, forceful 
and intelligent" appraisal of 
Neil Kinnock's chances for 
the Premiership (On His Way 
To Victory — Bel Littlejohn 
salutes the Hero from foe Val- 
leys, Guardian, July 23, 1982). 
And as recently as 1991, the 
Sell afield Environmental Fel- 
lowship named me their very 
'first Green Campaigning 
Journalist of the Year for my 
hard-hitting series on Nu- 
clear Waste Dumping (The 
Best Fertiliser Money Can 
Buy. Daily Telegraph. 
September 11, 1991). So I don't 
need any lessons in the crying 
need for total journalistic in- 
dependence from anyone, 
least of all Mr Tony Hall 
Head of News and Current 
Affairs at the BBC (or Auntie 
Beeb, as those of us with a 
fully developed sense of hu- 
mour like to call it). 

Yet that's what happened 
this week, 1 kid you not 
Following an incident last 
week, Hall has issued a state- 
ment complaining of so-called 
spin-doctors engaging in “an 
intolerable attempt to bully” 
bis news presenters. From 
now on, he declared, his 
people would supposedly be 
placed in a private room for 
an hour before any news pro- 
gramme is broadcast so that 
they cannot be “got at". 

So what was this “inci- 
dent"? Let me tell you. As is 
by now widely known, I act as 
Media Adviser to the Shadow 
Home Secretary, Mr Jack 
Straw MP. Jack and I have 
known each other for three 
decades now — he was bass 
guitarist with Pen tangle dur- 
ing my painful break-up with 
Ginger Baker, whose son Ken- 
neth coincidentally also later 
became Home Secretary — 
and so I know Jack to be the 
outstanding politician of his 
generation. Many see him as 
Britain’s answer to John F 
Kennedy. In fact, if you draw 
a pair of thick-rimmed spec- 
tacles on to pictures of the 
young JFK, you will find it is 
Jack Straw's face that is star- 
ing back at you. Uncanny. 

Anyway, you can’t have al- 
ready forgotten that Last week 
Jack engaged Mr Michael 
Howard in a one-to-one ex- 
change on the floor of the 
House of Commons and won 


hands-down. Jack put on an 
astonishing display erf ora- 
tory. recalling the virtuoso 
days of Michael bleacher at 
his most vibrant. "There is no 
doubt about it,” he said at the 
height of tlie debate, his 
rapier-sharp mind cutting 
through Howard’s meander- 
ing excuses like jam through 
butter, "but the Home Secre- 
tary has been engaged in 
doing something which those 
of us an the Opposition 
benches would — without a 
shadow of a doubt — undoubt- 
edly oppose, if only he would 
tell us what it was.” 

Brave words, spoken with 
both bravery - find braveness. 
Like the Rev Martin Luther 
King before him. Jack Straw- 
had shown himself to be a 
politician with a dream. And 
his dream was to get all the 
way through that long debate 
without coming out of it too 
badly. And if foe Tory govern- 
ment hadn't been trying to 
stop him in that dream even- 
inch of the way. then I have 
no doubt he might have come 
damn close to realising tt. 
Huh. So much for the Tory 
ideal of fair play. 

Whole phrases from Jack's 
speech still linger crystal 
clear in the mind, like this 
one; "What we want to know, 
plainly and clearly, with none 
of the Hon Gentleman's usual 
obfuscation, is did he or did 
he not at any time on foe day- 
in question do anything that 
was not what he should have 
done, or not what he might 
have wanted to do, or what he 
might have wanted to do had 
he not done what he decided 
to do? YES or NO?” Believe 
me. those of us on Jack’s side 
in the Commons Press Gal- 
lery watched Howard floun- 
der about in his attempts to 
come up with an answer to 
that one. Tony was also visi- 
bly impressed, as he spent a 
lot of Jack’s speech with his 
eyes closed tight, obviously 
keen to transfer every magic 
word to memory. Afterwards. 
I was determined the debate 
should be reported with all 
due accuracy on BBC News, 
60 1 phoned Tony Hall to tell 
him of Jack's resounding vic- 
tory against the poodle How- 
ard. “He shone! He sparkled! 
He made it clear to future 
generations that if ever New 
Labour needs another leader, 
that man is 100 per cent 
Straw." 

Hall replied that Paxxnan 
had agreed to interview Jack 
on Newsnight, and now if Td 
excuse him, he had important 
work to attend to. 

"So shall I let Jack know 1 
that foe first question will be 
something along the lines o£ 
‘How do you account for your 
storming triumph in the Com- 
mons today, Mr Straw?”’ I 
suggested. “And perhaps a 
more character-based ques- 
tion like ’Do you have a 
favourite colour and. if so, 
what is it?’ for a follow-up?" 

But they threw all this help 
back in my face and now Hall 
goes and Issues his "keep 
out" directive. You know, I 
bet he’s bowing to pressure 
from above. Typical male ex- 
ecutive. Typical Auntie Beeb. 


If you sponsor Shomita, 



no one will have to 
sponsor her children 


bffle Shomita is just ax years aid and the only tie 
she's known is one of hunget poverty and disease But by 
the nme she has children of her own, this could ba a very 
different story. 

it could be one about families. about villagers waking 
together to earn their own tving. About ehidren who can 
read and wnte and have a fujun?. About a ccmmurWy 'hat 
can treat me sick and is Tree from fatal diseases. And il t 
is. it Is because you care enough to sponsor a child 

In retun. well keep you In troch with regular reports 
from ou field workers plus a photograph and messages 
from the child you sponsor 

Please sponsor a child today. With your help, we 
really can change the future. 

Please sponsor a child today. 
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10 OBITUARIES 




Left, Billie 
Jean King 
shakes 
bands with 
Bobby 
Riggs at the 
Battle of the 
Sexes match 
in the 
Astrodome, 
Houston, 
1973- 
Right. 

Riggs on the 
centre 
court at 
Wimbledon, 
where be 
won singles, 
men's 
doubles, 
and mixed 
doubles in. 
1939 

PHOTOGRAPH. 

RIGHT: 

AUSPORT/ 

HULTON 

DBJTSCH 


Bobby Riggs 


Lion of the 
centre court 


T HE irrepressible the disparate duo tackled men's doubles and partnered 
chauvinist Bobby Elton John and Martina the celebrated Alice Marble to 
Riggs, a former Navratilova in an Aids bene- capture the mixed doubles in 
Wimbledon chnm- fit match. the last Wimbledon before the 

pion who, in 1973, King, in time, became a second world war. 
reached a dual zenith of ten- good friend of the brash im- He then went home and 
nis fame and infamy as the presario who loved to be conquered 19-year-old Welby 
braggart who was defeated by called the “world’s greatest Van Horn in straight sets to 
Billie Jean King in their chauvinist"; she said their wto the US National Champi- 
Battle of the Sexes bout has ballyhooed 1973 battle onships at Forest Hills, 
died at the age of 77. “helped put women's tennis Riggs, a Californian minis- 

Riggs had battled prostate on the map and lifted all of ter’s son, took up tennis when 
cancer for the past decade and tennis to a whole new level of he was 12 at the behest of an 
rallied after a 1989 operation, acceptance”. older brother who needed a 

but he had been in failing Riggs first put himself on practice partner, and quickly 
health for months. the tennis map In 1939 as a 21- distinguished himself as a 

For Half 3 century. Riggs year-old American upstart prodigy with a flair for exotic 
made, and routinely manipu- making his Wimbledon debut play. Within a month, he 
lated, tennis into a career that Riggs, unsung despite being a entered Southern California’s 
never kept him far from the French Open finalist the junior circuit and reached the 
spotlight He made his last month before, nearly caused a final of a regional competi- 
appearance in a tennis exhibi- scandal among the London tion on his first attempt 
tion with King two years ago; bookmakers when he de- By 16. he was the nation's 
playing for charity rather feated El wood Cooke in a five- junior singles champion but 
than pay. and as doubles part- set all-American singles final, incurred the wrath of the es- 
ners rather than adversaries, teamed with Cooke to win the tablishment by electing not to 
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defend his title, instead, in predictable on and off die the International Tennis Hall yes to that Battle of the Sexes, long after most people give up 

1935. assured he would be die court. Just before be was of Fame in 1967. I knew my life would never be sport: in 1982 he was ranked 

nation's top ama teur within scheduled to play a piv o t a l Riggs earned his date with the same again.” second in men s 60 singles 

five years, he hopped in his Davis Cup match in 1938, King by defeating another Riggs was stunned when and won the Men’s 60 Grass 

jalopy and went cross-country Riggs went AWOL; alter a women’s champion. Margaret Kmg beat him. 6-4. 6-3, 6-3. “I Court Championships for the 

to compete against adult ama- yai-rh by officials and team- Court, in a 1973 exhibition underestimated Billie Jean third time, 

teurs. On the road, he had his mates, he was discovered in that turned out to be the har- and overestimated myself,” "He’s been fighting a long 

clothes and wallet stolen, and the country club's basement, binger of decades of gender- he said. “But I think it helped time,” said tennis great 

Just after selling his spare pool cue in hand, happily im- driven contests. He felt King give women’s tennis credibil-. Jimmy Connors. “Lor me 
tyres and extra racket for pet- mersed in_a game of billiards, was forced into competing ity." What he remembered [Lomie Kuhle, friend and the 

rol money, he also lost the car After sinking his shot in the against him at the Astro- most about his encounter executive director of the 

— but nothing deterred Him, side pocket, Riggs went on to dome, Houston, because his with King — he arrived in a Bobby Riggs Tennis Museum 

To everyone’s surprise but the tennis court and helped victory over Court created a chariot and wore his slgna- Foundation) said he died as 

his own, he became number the US win the Cup against feminist furore. "The ture Sugar Daddy jacket — smooth as his strokes. That’s 

one in 1939. According to Australia. women’s liberation move- was that it drew a record- quite a compliment ’ 

J Donald Budge, the man he Riggs turned professional ment was growing and it was setting crowd of 30,472, was He is survived by five c fail- 
supplanted as Wimbledon and in 1941, and teamed with embarrassing, a 55-year-old watched by 50 million on TV ffren. Robert Jr., Lawrence, 

US National champion in Bodge to capture the national man beating one of their star and earned him $1.5 million. John, Dorothy, and William. 

1939, Riggs’s small stature — doubles title in 1942 mid 1947 players,” Riggs said. Win or lose it was the stunt 

he .stood 5 feet 8 inches and prevailed in sing les in Kin g said: “People need to of a lifetime. He spent a life- Robin Finn 

weighed 140 pounds — belied 1946, 1947, and 1949. He was understand that he was the time concocting and perform- — 

a lion’s heart and a magi- executive vice-president with Number One player in the ing stunts, most of them Ir- Robert Lorimer Riggs, born 

dan's bag of tricks. the American Photograph world at one time, and not reverent — his unorthodox February 25. 1918; died October 

“He had supreme self-confi- Corp. from 1953-71. but just a great hostler. He has- doubles partners included a 25.1995 

dence,” said Budge, who also remained a fixture in the tied and got Margaret Court donkey, an elephant and a 1 — 

recalled that Riggs was un- sport, and was inducted into to play him , and when I said lion cob. He went on playing £• New York Times 





Viveca Lindfors 




Screen tested 


T HERE are few starker 
contrasts between the 
roles an actress plays 
on stage and those she 
can get on screen than the 
career of Viveca Lindfors, 
who has died aged 74. 

It is difficult to believe that 
while she was appearing on 
stage as Portia in The Mer- 
chant of Venice and as 
Brecht's Mother Courage, she 
was hamming it up in a 
schlocky Spanish-made movie 
called Cauldron of Blood 
(1971). in which she is a 
crazed killer who supplies her 
blind sculptor husband (Boris 
Karloff) with human bones 
for his work. 

This dichotomy existed 
from the first time Lindfors 
began acting at the age of 17. 
Born Elsa Viveca Thorsten- 
dotter Lindfors in Uppsala, 
Sweden, she trained at Stock- 
holm’s Royal Theatre for 
three years before appearing 
as Olivia in Twelfth Night, 
and as an ingenue in several 
minor Swedish films. At the 
same time, she was leading 
what she called a “sexually 
liberated" existence: "I mar- 
ried my first husband (Folke 
Rogard) because the gossips 
said no man would ever want 
to marry anyone as promiscu- 
ous as I was." 

After her divorce from him 
in 1947. Lindfors accepted a 
contract from Warner Bros to 
appear in Night Unto Night, 
which the studio created as a 
showcase for. the actress they 
hoped to make into another 
Ingrid Bergman. However, al- 
though she revealed a dis- 
turbing presence as a men- 
tally-ill widow, the wordy and 
worthy picture was held back 
for two years. It was the 


second film directed by Don 
Siegel, whom Lindfors mar- 
ried. The marriage lasted five 
years, during which Siegel 
directed her again in a feeble 
Ninotchka-type comedy. No 
Time For Flowers (1952). 
Lindfors portrayed a loyal 
Czech Communist party 
member who falls for the 
temptations of the capitalist 
world such as lipstick, eve- 
ning gowns, nylons, bubble 
baths and champagne. 

Authentic accents never 
bothered Hollywood, where 
one foreigner was very much 
like any other, so the Swedish 
Lindfors was also cast as a 
Frenchwoman in To The Vic- 
tor. the Spanish Queen Mar- 
garet in The Adventures of 
Don Juan, an Austrian refu- 
gee in Four In A Jeep, and a 
Mexican beauty in The 
Raiders. 

While these performances 
left both actress and audi- 
ences cold, she was display- 
ing real acting talent on 
Broadway in the ambiguous 
title role of Anastasia, about 
the possible survivor of the 
massacre of the Russian 
Tsar’s family. Yet she was 
passed over ’by 20th-Century- 
Fox for the part in tbe movie, 
which was given to Ingrid 
Bergman, who won an Oscar 
for it Meanwhile, she contin- 
ued to impress on stage as 
Strindberg’s Miss Julie, Cor- 
delia in King Lear and. in 
I960, as the Sultana in Brou- 
haha, written by her third 
husband, Hungarian- born 
playwright George Tabori. He 
also adapted and arranged the 
revue Brecht on Brecht in 
which Lindfors appeared, 
both in New York and in 

Stockholm. 



Liberty pattern 


IN THIS century, the fate of 
liberty has been rather 
strange. It seemed to be doing 
well at the beginning of the 
century. Then, a terrible 
trough: the catastrophe of the 
first world war, the reaction 
of left and right anti-liberal- 
ism; a very close-run war 
with right iUiberaiism, fol- 
lowed by a conquest of half 
Europe by left IUiberaiism. 
And then, suddenly and un- 
expectedly. back to square 
one: a Whig theory of world 
history seems plausible after 
all. liberty is winning. Provi- 
dentially, the world seems 
constructed in a manner 
which favours freedom. Some 


have concluded from this 
that history is at an end. and 
that from now on, mankind 
and freedom will live with 
each other, happily ever 
after. 

I do not share this compla- 
cent optimism. Liberty has 
gained its victory in contem- 
porary history, thanks to tbe 
economic and hence military 
effectiveness ofliberai societ- 
ies. To put it brutally, it has 
ridden to victory on the back 
of consumerism. Shop- 
keepers and plurallsts repeat- 
edly beat warriors and true 
believers. Thank God for that 
So long as the shopkeepers, 
allied henceforth to specula- 
tors and promoters, and per- 
haps fixers and mafiosi, and 
others, keep winning, 
and so long as the logic of 
their internal situation keeps 
them in turn politically toler- 
ant (whether or not they are 
also familiar with warring 
gods), weU and good. 

But it would be foUy to be 
confident that all this must 
necessarily continue. We 
have been very lucky, but we 
should not assume that our 
luck will hold. There are dan- 
gers ahead for our affluence- 




Russ Karel 


Birthdays 


Demon driven 

T HE film-maker Russ I said be had made but 
Karel has died in Italy, never finished — did be 
of a heart attack. Some laborate with Warhol 


Viveca Lindfors . . . strong on stage, seen on screen 


In 1966. Tabori and Lind- 
fors, who was a member of 
the famous Actors Studio, 
formed a five-member theatre 
company called The Strolling 
Players, with whom she 
toured in Mother Courage 
and Strindberg's Dance Of 
Death. On screen, she contin- 
ued in lustreless films, 
though Fritz Lang's Moon- 
fleet, Nicholas Ray’s Run For 
Cover and Joseph Losey’s The 
Damned gave her some 
chance. 

In 1972. Lindfors toured in 
her solo show. I Am A Wom- 
an. containing a number of 
sketches of strong women, 
one of which was herself. Ac- 
claimed in the theatre, she 
was indifferent to the brick- 
bats she received for her film 
work. Of her role in Robert 
Altman’s A Wedding (1978). 
Pauline Kaei wrote: “The 
elimination of Viveca Lind- 
fors. who is a Swedish caterer 


sustained liberty. I can think 
of at least eight of these. 

First government by 
growth cannot go on forever, 
although it will go on for a 
time. It has enabled countries 
capable of attaining growth 
to be liberal and at the same 
time maintain order, without 
the traditional, and perhaps 
unavoidably brutal methods. 
But saturation point must be 
reached eventually, when tbe 
washing machine will no 
longer deputise for the execu- 
tioner as the foundation of 
social order. Second, al- 
though mildly powerful tech- 
nology aids liberty, a very 
powerful one may turn out to 
be its enemy. Third. late prac- 
titioners of industrialisation . 

and late industrialism gener- 
ally, may no longer be condu- 
cive to that individualism 
which was indeed linked to 
early industrialism. Fourth, 
the extension of technology to 
the human field, tfitdoes 
come about, may reintroduce 
extreme forms of inequality, 
for instance, by making it 
possible to purchase health 
and longevity' at a high price. 
This in turn may undermine 
the affluence-induced attenu- 


twirling feverishly in blue 
chiffon, would be a definite 
gain. Lindfors has now at- 
tained to such a state of 
bravura bad acting that her 
self-dramatising womanliness 
gives women a bad name.” 
This “self-dramatisation” 
was evident in her 1981 auto- 
biography Viveka . . . Viveca, 
which described her colourful 
life, including her many liai- 
sons. She had a son by Siegel 
and a daughter and a son by 
Tabori. The actress was on a 
tour of Sweden in her one- 
woman show, In Search Of 
Strindberg, playing a number 
of characters including the 
ageing author himself, when 
she died In the city where she 
was born. 


Ronald Bergen 


Viveca Lindfors. actress; bom 
December 29, 1920; died 
October 25. 1995 


T HE film-maker Russ 
Karel has diad in Italy, 
of a heart attack. Some 
will mourn; oth er s perhaps 
will celebrate. Russ was en- 
gaging and exasperating. “At 
his best" writes cme who 
knew him well, “he was gener- 
ous, perceptive. Incisive and 
talented. At his worst he was 
argumentative beyond endur- 
ance, disorganised, deeply in- 
secure and sadly a man whose 
ambition so exceeded his tal- 
ent — and he did have a talent 
— that he came across as 
someone driven by demons.” 
He was at his worst much of 
the time. 

At Channel Four, which 
commissioned him to make 
documentary films, he 
drained the patience of the 
contracts department beyond 
endurance, and almost wore 
out the sympathy of his few 
supporters. So much so that, 
when I was about to move to 
an apartment in Bermondsey 
and the solicitor’s search 
showed that Russ was to be 
my next-door neighbour, he 
asked did I wish to withdraw. 

I went ahead. Tradesmen 
with bills, fathers with horse- 
whips, bailiffs with writs beat 
on his door. One night, taking 
or making or fa kmg a tele- 
phone can in a booth near 
Bloom's Kosher Restaurant in 
Whitechapel, Russ re-crossed 
tbe river with friends to tell us 
that his parents had just com- 
mitted joint suicide In Austra- 
lia. Hours of telephoning 
revealed this to be fantasy. 
Hie relationship never quite 
recovered. 

And yet and yet and yet . . . 
He was a film-maker of very 
considerable ability. Discount- 
ing the films he said be was 
going to make, and tbe on® he 


ation of social conflict Of 
course it would also enor- 
mously enrich the police ar- 
moury. Fifth, advanced in- 
dustrialism both stimulates 
nationalism and yet also 
thwarts it by engendering 
massive labour migrations, 
thereby causing tensions 
which may not be contained 
by liberal methods. Sixth, a 
free market In incommensu- 
rate values, none of them 
socially or doctrinally under- 
written, may produce an in- 
! tolerable moral vacuum. 
Seventh, societies reaching 
late industrialism, not from a 
pre-industrial traditional 
society, but from the ruins of 
a centralised “socialist” sys- 
tem, may in some cases be 
! incapable of reaching even 
j that logically incoherent but 
socially viable compromise 
1 which marks consmnerist 
liberalism . . . Finally, liberty 
in modem Europe was sus- 
, tabled by the multi-state sys- 
j tem: authoritarianism never 
1 prevailed everywhere at the 
same time, liberty had its 
bolt-holes and could survive 
and then re-conquer. Modern 
I technology, through the eco- 
! logical ana terrorist dangers 


it brings along, may necessi- 
tate the termination of politi- 
cal plurality. All liberal eggs 
may then be in the same polit- 
ical basket. Liberty will 
then lose its insurance 
through multi-basket 
distribution. 

Ernest GeUner addresses the 
flaws qf modem liberalism in 
Prospect 


Village life 


Squire: The Prince of Wales. 
Nanny: Tiggy Legge-Bourke. 
Cook: Betty Boothroyd. 
Butler: Andrew Parker 
Bowles. 

Gardener: William 
Waldegrave. 

Gamekeeper: Sean Bean. 
Groom; Mark Phillips. 

Local Tearaway: The Mar- 
quess of Blandford, 

Publican: The Duke of York. 
Saucy Barmaid: The Duch- • 
essofYork. 

Policeman: Norman Tebbit. 
Church Wardens: Dawn 
French, Rowan Atkinson. 
Postmistress: Baroness 
Thatcher. 

President of Village Drama 
Society: Lord Attenborough. 
Village Shopkeeper: Mo- 


said be had made but were 
never finished — did be col- 
laborate with Warhol for 
LWT? — there are sizeable 
nuggets of real gold in the 
indented dross. He did execu- 
tive-produce The Hebrew Les- 
son. directed by Wolf 
Mankowltz from his own 
short story. He wrote and pro- 
duced films on the jazz musi- 
cian Charlie Mingus and his 
hramriing by the FBL He made 
two original documentaries 
which matter a great deal, and 
which shall be his memorial. 

Almonds And Raisins uses 
excerpts from Yiddish feature 
films to remind us of Yiddish 
cinema’s scope and power, 
and to recreate the reality of 
the shtetL The film, driven to 
completion through a thicket 
of disputed rights by the deter- 
mination of David Elstein, cel- 
ebrates a cinema’s achieve- 
ment, and saves part* of a 
people’s memory and history. 
Channel Four paid the bin. 

In Black And White does the 
same thing for black Ameri- 
can cinema. Using excerpts 
from lost feature films and , 
interviews, the movie Isa trib- 
ute to m arginalised (and al- 
most forgotten) early negro 
film makers, and an indict- 
ment of racism. Begun at 
Channel Four and abandoned 
by them, because they could 
take no more of its author, 
BBC2 completed, and showed 
iL Both works use film, power- 
fully and provokfngiy, to con- 
trast dreams and realities. Be- 
cause they tell us what we 
might otherwise not have 
known, both will last 


Lady Baden-Powell, former 
chief commissioner. Girl 
Guides Assocation, 59; David 
Bryant, bowler. 64; Jean- 
Pierre Cassel, actor, 63; 
Warren Christopher. US 
Secretary at State. 70; John 
Cleese, comic actor, writer, 
58; Peter Firth, actor, 42; Sir 
Paul Fox, broadcaster, 70; 
Glenn Hod die; footballer/ 
manager 38; Sir John Hunt, 
Conservative MP, 66; Simon 
le Bon, rock singer. 37; Roy 
Lichtenstein, painter. 72; 
Tom McKean, athlete. 32: 
Peter Martins, dancer and 
choreographer, 50; Sir 
Anthony Meyer, former 
Conservative MP, (and lead- 


Another Day 


Jeremy 


Russ Karel, director, bom Decem- 
ber A. 1946; died October 1, 1995 


October 27, 1942: Jock writes; I 
wouldn’t be very willing to 
sup with any of your Permis- 
sibles or Impermissibles . . . 
Caroline Lejeune once over- 
heard me call her a Walla 
chian peasant (she always 
ties her hair in a hanky) and 
has never so much as glared 1 
at me since. Caryl Brahms 
has never begun to forgive me 
for dubbing her — to some 
common friend — as “a i 
remorseless mixture of inten- 
sity and vivacity." Dllys Pow- 
ell is a darting but a film I 
critic (and I want to forget i 
films at supper-time) . . . 

And Rebecca West once 
said she wouldn’t be seen 
dead with me . . . Very soon 
afterwards 1 was caught in a 
severe air raid in Baker 
Street near her Bat While 
waiting for the train at Mary- 
lebone I sent her a letter-card 
saying, "Dear Miss West — 
You were very nearly seen 
dead with me tonight — 
Jock.” I don’t think RW ever 
got this missive, because the 
pillar-box outside Mary lebone 


hammed A1 Fayed. 

Editor, Parish Magazine: 
Piers Morgan. 
Headmaster: Marmaduke 
Hussey. 

Schoolteacher: Emma 
Thompson. 

Brown Owl: Virginia 
Bottom! ey. 

Mobile Library: Salman 
Rushdie. 

Vet- Hugh Grant 
Village Babe: Elizabeth 
Hurley. 


Milkman: John Birt 
The Toiler speculates on the 
population of Poundbury, the 
Prince cfWales’s proposed 
model village. 


Cary’s trip 



- -f V t •' - 



PEOPLE always ask bow I 
could have given LSD to Cary 
Grant and some of the other 
celebrities I gave it to. Let me 
tell yousomething. These 
were bold, adventurous 
people who under different 
circumstances would have - 
taken other adventurous 
risks. That's why someone . 

like Jack Nicolson did it He 
had the curiosity. You know 
the old adage: LSD favours 

the prepared mind? This is a 

powerful drug and you have 
to prepare as best as possible. 
If you climb Mount Everest 
barefoot and fall off the moun- 
tain, then shame on you. But 
we’re not going to' blame all 
the mountains. 

Psychologist and former LSD 
researcher Oscar Janiger inter- 
viewed in High Times. Be- 
tween 1954 and 1962. Janiger 
conducted more than 2 500 
LSD sessions with 1.000 people 
— including Jack Nicolson, 


ership challenger), 75; 
Vanessa-Mae Nicholson, vi- 
olinist 18 ; Leonard Roso- 
man, mural painter. 82; Mon- 
ica Sims, broadcaster, 
director of production. Chil- 
dren's Film and Television 
Foundation, 70; David Skin- 
ner, chief executive. Cooper- 
ative Wholesale Society, 64; 
Prof Barry Supple, eco- 
nomic historian, former mas- 
ter. St Catharine's College, 
Cambridge, 65; Mark Taylor, 
cricketer, 31: Chris Tavare, 
former cricketer. 41; Alan 
Tyson, musicologist and psy- 
choanalyst 89; A N Wilson, 
writer and literary editor, 45; 
Teresa Wright, actress, 77. 


Station had vanished next 
morning when I returned 
from the country. — James 
Agate, A Shorter Ego. 

Harrap. 1945. 


Death Notices . 

MJCHAEL80K Kitty. Suddenly at tame tn 


Bftitjurah on 19 October 1995 daarty 
MovmT w»b of late Professor Sidney 

(fictiaelson. Funeral to MorlonteUl Crams- 
twium main chapel. Edinburgh on Tuamtay 
31 October &1 2JJ0 pm to which aB trlonda 
and colleagues are raspectfuHy Invited- No 
flowers please M donations to the Britten 
Heart Foundation. 

JflWW. Bftan, Mice ut the European 
Co mmissJcA TUC and Mend lo so many in 
L ? a ° tlr mwTOrt and outside, (fed 
si a Joseph's Hospice on 


Wj h Octo ber. He will be grimily 

missed by all those who loved Mm (Wh» 
tfauamanasmswa from his son Nick. 0115 


Memorial Services 



Service lor 
be held st 
Whrtelodws 


: ridoy. 3rd 
me far die 


f be mad*. 
VHkpM. 

S^ffTSJT 8n ™ unc ^ KH »*» na 


Cary Grant and Rita Moreno. 


Time to go? 

THIS bill proposes that 
Quebec become a sovereign 
country through the demo- 
cratic process. Thus, the bill 
authorises the National As- 
sembly, within the scope of 
its provisions, to proclaim 
the sovereignty of Quebec 
and to give effect to the Decla- 
ration of sovereignty. 

From "An act respecting the 
future of Quebec'', due to be 
voted on by residents of Quebec 
ina referendum on Monday. 
The debate over the sovereignty 
of Quebec has spread to the In- 
ternet, where a pro-indepen- 
dence site (http:/ /wiow jquebec- 
oui.org/) exists alongside an 
anti-independence site 
(http;/ /wuw. comite- 
non.Qc.ca/). 


Jackdaw wants Jewels, 

E-mail jackdawiSguardian- 
-co.uk.; fax 0171-713 436S? Jack- 
daw, The Guardian. 119 Far- 
ringdon Road, London EClR 
3ER. 


Dan Gfaister 
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FinanceGuardism 


Successors to Saatchi on verge of taking 
drastic action as shares continue to dive 



on rights issue 


Patrick Donovan 
and Sarah Ryle 


C ORDIANT, the for- 
mer Saatchi & 
Saatchi advertising 
group, is poised to 
launch a huge fi- 
nancial restructuring pro- 
gramme with . a rights issue 
valued at an estimated 
£120 milli on, it emerged last 
night 

A spokesman for the com- 
pany, which has lost some of 
its most prestigious accounts 
since founders Maurice and 
Charles Saatchi quit after an 
acrimonious boardroom bust- 
. up earlier this year, admitted 
to the Guardian that a refi- 
nancing programme was 
"widely acknowledged as de- 
sirable”. 

Bob Seelert, Cordi ant’s 
newly-appointed chief execu- 
tive, has a contract entitling 
him to a *160,000 (£100,000) bo- 
nus if he “completes a long- 
term debt restructuring dur- 
ing 1995”. 

It also emerged that Mr See- 
lert, who was employed on a 
salary of $800,000, stands to 
see his pay next year rise to a 
ceiling of ft -i a millio n if the 
troubled company meets 
strict performance targets 
over the next 12 months. 

The Cordiant spokesman 


insisted, however, that the 
company was under no pres- 
sure to raise more money, 
and declined to comment on 
the timing or size of any deal. 

Well-placed sources in the 
City believe, however, that a 
cash call of up to £120 million 
Is in the fteal stages of being 
drawn up by Cordiant man- 
agement 

The company’s net debt is 
understood to stand at around 
£130 million. But sources 
warn that shares will have to 
be priced at a hefty discount 
to make them a t tra c t iv e to in- 
stitutions, which have been 
increasingly concerned about 
the performance of Cordiant 
since the ousting of the Saat- 
chi brothers. Shares yester- 
day dipped 2p to Sip, against a 
year's high of I48p. 

Cordiant itself formally de- 
nied City speculation that it 
is in danger of breaching its 
banking covenants with its 
major lenders, which include 
Midland, Barclays, Chase 
Manhattan and the ttenV of 
New York. 

It said: "Thd company is 
not in breach of its hanidng 
covenants and the banks are 
thoroughly supportive of the 
company going forward." 

According to the company's 
last annual report, Cordiant 
has “reached agreement with 
its banks to extend its major 


haniring facilities to January 
1997”. Notes to the company’s 
accounts say that “facilities 
have been reduced from 
SOT4 million to $460 million to 
reflect the lower funding 
requirement, but will not am- 
ortise further until .final ma- 
turity in January 1997”. 

Concern has been growing 
over file future of Cordiant 
since it announced a pre-tax 
loss of £29J> million for the six 
months to June 30 and 
warned that its financial per- 
formance during the 
half of the year would be hit 
by the loss of major clients. 

Any farther collapse of the 
share price, will represent a 
major embarrassment for US 
investor David Herro, who or- 
chestrated the campaign 
against the two Saatchi 
brothers earlier this year. 

A leading City source in- 
volved with the company 
said: “This looks as if Mr Her- 
ro’s strategy has backfired 
very badly. Be launched his 
assault on the Saatchi 
brothers in the conviction 
that the company could per- 
form more efficiently. But 
since then the share price h a s 
slumped and it will go down a 
lot lower if or when the com- 
pany goes for a rights issue. 
The market is beginning to be 
very disillusioned about all 
this.” 


Financial hangover once 
the 1 980s party was over 



Roger Cowe 


C ORDIANT was offi- 
cially born on February 
20, when the advertis- 
ing group unveiled the name 
it would use to distinguish it- 
self from the Saatchi founders 
ousted in December 1994. But 
its gestation began at least as 
long ago as 1969, when Mau- 
rice Saatchi first admitted 
that all was not well with the 
formerly high-flying group.' 

Indeed the group's financial 
difficulties can be traced to 
the rigatfi which shot Saatchi 
& Saatchi to the top of the 
world advertising league 


table, then led them into 
other business areas as ambi- 
tion overtook reason, in typi- 
cal 1980s fashion. 

First acquisitions made on 
deferred terms left the group 
having to make heavy cash 
payments for several years, 
even when business had 
turned down. Second, the 
move into management con- 
sultancy proved disastrous, 
leading to losses when the 
businesses were sold. 

Since 1969 the group has 
been struggling to shake off 
the hangover from the 1980s 
party, while the 

creativity which attracted the 
cream of the world's con- 



Freshface . . . chief executive Robert Seelert offered hope 


sumer marketing companies. 

In that year Maurice 
handed over the chief execu- 
tive chair, originally to Rob- 
ert Louis-Dreyfus. The 
Frenchman’s main achieve- 
ment was to steer through a 
financial restructuring in 
1991, which converted debt 
into shares, wiping out the 
value of existing shares and 
leaving large stakes in the 
hands of US funds. 

But when Mr Louis-Dreyfus 
handed over to his finance di- 
rector, Charlie Scott, two 
years ago, Saatchi & Saatchi 
was still saddled with costs 
which were too high for the 
recession-hit turnover, de- 


spite redundancies and reor- 
ganisations. and despite cuts 
in the Saatchi brothers' huge 
salaries. Pretax profits in 1993 
Were just £19 million- The fig- 
ure had risen to £32 million 
lastyear, but by the end of the 
year the fragile relationship 
between the Saatchls and 
their company had cracked — 
with the aid of the US inves- 
tors who had saved the com- 
pany in 1991 by agreeing to 
the restructuring. 

The Chicago- based fund 
manager David Herro, in-' 
censed by the chairman's lat- 
est incentive scheme, 
prompted the board to oust 
Maurice as chairman on De- 


PHOTOQRAPH DAVID SttJJTOE 

cember 16. He left the group 
two weeks later, taking with 
him the accounts for Mars, 
British Airways. Silk Cut and 
the Daily Mirror. 

The impact has been seen 
in this year’s profits. In the 
first six months Cordiant 
reported a loss of £30 million 
and warned that the second 
half would also be bad. The 
recruitment of chief execu- 
tive Robert Seelert from Kraft 
offered some hope that the 
troubled US business would 
be sorted out, but there seems 
little prospect of a sudden 
recovery in profits or a surge 
in cash flows to begin paying 
down the debt burden. 


Moores family 
nips£1.2bn 
bid plan in bud 


Patrick Donovan 
and Sarah RyaN 


T HE wealthy Moores 
clan, which owns the 
Littlewoods pools and 
retail chain, yesterday wrong- 
footed a group of leading ven- 
ture-capital firms that: were 
attempting to draw up a 
£1.2 billion bid, by forcing 
them to admit- that they were 
not yet able to table a formal 
offer. 

The corporate finance firm. 
Dawnay Day was obliged to 
issue a formal statement after 
Littlewood’s 'adviser, Kteln- 
wort Benson, made a formal 
complaint to the Takeover 
Panel about the bid specula- 
tion surrounding Britain's 
biggest private company. 

In a statement, Dawnay 
Day, which is acting for 
Barry Dale, a former 
Littlewoods chief executive 
who quit the company after a 
row with the family share- 
holders, confirmed that it was 
putting together a bid. 

But it admitted that press 
coverage "may have -caused 
some confusion and the pur- 
pose of this statement is to 
clarify the position”. 

The banker said that al- 
though it had made “a serious 
offer” to Littlewoods in a let- 
ter to Kleinwort Benson, the 
offer was only “indicative". 

“It does not constitute a for- 
mal offer or a firm commit- 
ment to make an offer,” the 
statement said. 

“However, Dawnay Day, on 
behalf of the consortium, are 
hoping to work with the 
board of Littlewoods and 
Kleinwort Benson with a 
view to developing the pro- 
posal Into a firm commitment 
in due course." 

' Meanwhile, leading mem- 
bers of the Moores family in- 1 


eluding its matriarch. Lady 
Grantchester, met yesterday 
with Littlewoods’ corporate 
lawyers, Herbert Smith. The 
dan discussed the deal and is 
expected to take soundings 
among all family members to 
measure how shareholders 
view the deal. 

Discussions at the offices cf 
Herbert Smith in the City 
continued for several hours 
after members of the Moores 
family had. left. 

Richard Bond, a senior Her- 
bert Smith partner, managed 
the session, which a spokes- 
woman described as having 
come to no .decision "because 
no formal bid has yet been 
made for the company”. 

The offer is likely to widen 
the long-standing generation 
gap wi thin the clan, with the 
older -family members push- 
ing for the company to retain 
its independence and younger 
Moores shareholders pushing 
for a sale to raise cash. 

Gerald Raingold, deputy 
chairman of Dawnay Day 
Corporate Finance, last night 
declined to comment on when 
he would be in a position to 
table a formal bid. 

He said that the group of 
bidders required additional 
information but he refused to 
say whether he had been in 
direct contact with Moores 
family members. 

Among the potential 
backers in any bid are under- 
stood to be Prudential, Elec- 
tors, Candover Investments, 
Legal & General and Apax 
Partners. Banks include Deut- 
sche, Fuji, Chemical and 
National Bank- 

The bid has caused wide- 
spread surprise within the 
City because Mr Date Is rela- 
tively unknown within the 
Square Mile and Dawnay Day 
is regarded as a small invest- 
ment banking house. 


Angry car unions ready to revolt 


Cteis Barrie 


I NDUSTRIAL action in the 
car industry loomed last 
night as a pay offer from 
Ford was rejected by unions 
in London and plans were fi- 
nalised for a ballot on strike 
action at Vauxhafl. 

Union negotiators de- 
nounced Ford’s offer of a 3 per 
cent pay rise this year and 
next -as “inadequate and unre- 
alistic”. Speaking after a two- 
and-a-half-bour meeting. 
Jimmy Airlie, chief negotia- 
tor for the AEEU engineering 


union, said: “After an average 
productivity increase of 90 
per cent over the last 10 years, 
the 3 per cent offer is an in- 
sult to Ford workers." 

Transport and General 
Workers Union national sec- 
retary, Tony Woodley, said: 
“In effect, our members are 
being asked to take a pay cut 
This offer is a slap in the face 

for workers who have lifted 
UK motor manufacturing to 
the head of the world class.” 

Ford said: “We believe we 
have made a fair offer which 
will allow us to remain com- 
petitive in our industry.” 


Unions at Vauxhafl, the 
subsidiary of General Motors, 
are tomorrow due to give 
notice to the company that 
they win ballot 9.000 staff on 
industrial action. 

Union negotiators were 
stressing last night that a 
clash was Inevitable unless 
the companies took greater 
account of the strength of 
sbopfloor feeling for cuts in 
the working week from 39 to 
37 hours. One union official 
said Ford and Vauxhafl had 
pledged to resist cuts. 

At Ford unions claim that a 
pay Increase erf 10 per cent is 


needed to match increases in 
the cost of living, arguing that 
over 10 years Ford employees 
have enjoyed a real increase 
in wages of "Just 4 per cent” 
despite higher productivity. 

At Vauxhafl unions want 
an immediate increase of £20 
a week, a 10 per cent increase 
in the second year of the 
agreement, five days more 
holiday and a cut in the work- 
ing week from 39 to 37 hours. 

Va uxhafl has offered a 3.5 
per cent pay rise followed by 
an increase In the second 
year equivalent to the retail 
price index. 


‘Plotters’ drew tycoon’s rage 


MAXWELL TRIAL/ Publisher rolled up 
sleeves for ‘brutal 5 meeting with ‘disloyal 5 
directors. DAN ATKINSON reports 


R obert maxwell 

completely “lost his 
rag" at a "brutal" 
board meeting and flew into a 
towering rage with directors 
be accused of plotting behind 
his back, an Old Bailey court 
was told yesterday- "He was 
as angry as I’ve ever seen 
him. ” Kevin Maxwell told 
jurors. 

Awning the targets of the 
publisher’s fury were Basil 
Brookes, finance director of 
Maxwell Communication Cor- 
poration (MCC), and fellow 
board members Jean-Pierre 
Anselmini and Peter Lais ter, 
former chair man of Thorn 
EML Their crime, in his eyes, 
had been disloyalty, which in 
his father's book was "just 
about as bad as you can get”, 
Kevin said. 

The board meeting, on 
August 8, 1991, began with a 
coat- and tie-less Robert Max- 
well rolling up his sleeves; it 
was clearly going to be a 
‘brutal affair” Kevin said. 

The tycoon was enraged | 


that directors had discussed 
privately two major areas of 
concern: the levels of Internal 
debt in the various parts of 
the Maxwell empire, and open 
foreign-exchange positions. 

This sort of cabal was 
"monstrous'', the publisher 
had -said. "He was in a tower- 
ing rage,” said Kevin. He bad 
"lost his cool, lost his rag and 
shouted at the assembled 
meeting”. 

Kevin Maxwell, aged 36, de- 
nies two char ges of conspir- 
ing to defraud pension funds. 
His brother Ian, 39, and for- 
mer financial adviser Larry 
Trachtenberg. 42. deny one 
similar charge. 

Kevin said his father “con- 
ducted the business on a day- 
to-day basis with absolute 
power and control — legally”. 
Despite this, by the end of the 
August 6 meeting it seemed a 
way had been found to deal 
with directors’ concerns, and 
Kevin himself had thought 
the whole thing a “storm in a 
teacup”. 


The next day Kevin took 
three days’ leave, which was 
almost Immediately disrupted 
by Mr Brookes and Mr Lais- 
ter raising their concerns 
once more in a letter; Kevin 
said he felt at the time that 
their doing so, when both his 
father and he woo out of the 
country, was deliberate. 

Robert Maxwell, said 
Kevin, “found these days very 
trying ... he basically wanted 

to fire everyone In that 
letter”. 

Despite their concerns, said 
Kevin, no MCC director ever 
suggested that the foreign-ex- 
change dealings or the intra- 
group transfers might have 
been illegal, and the day after 
Mr Maxwell’s death was 
reported on November 5, Mr 
Laixter wrote to Kevin's 
mother, Elizabeth Maxwell, 
praising the tycoon's “majes- 
tic energies and fearless 
determination”. 

Indeed, the many letters of 
condolence he had received 
after Maxwell's death were “a 
source of real personal help to 
me in coming to terms with 
the loss of my father. Just on 
a personal level I was bowled 
over by the generosity of 
people.” 

Kevin said he had taken ad- 


vice regarding his father's 
£150 million purchase of MCC 
shares in 1991 to prop up their 
price. This advice was “that-dt 
was a legal scheme ... [alth- 
ough] he [Robert Maxwell] 
was pushing the law to its 
limit s”. 

The tycoon had said that as 
long as he genuinely believed 

the use of the company’s 

money in this way was In the 
best Interests of the company, 

it was legal 

Kevin took the MCC chair. 
He said: “My personal ap- 
proach to the running of com- 
panies . . . was much more 
consensus-orientated.” 

He added: ‘T would run 
board meetings in an orderly 
and organised manner,” with- 
out the “tantr ums ” associated 
with Ids father. 

The trial continues today. 

• The Court of Appeal 
reserved judgment yesterday 
on the renewed appeal by Er- 
nest Saunders and his three 
co-defendants in the Guinness 
trial. At the end of a complex 
eight-day bearing, the Lord 
Chief Justice, Lewd Taylor, 
said: “It will come as no sur- 
prise to anyone that the court 
will take a little time to con- 
sider its decision.” No date 
was set for the judgment 


Notebook 


Ailing Yeltsin puts 
mark on sick list 



Alex Brummer 


R USSIA may no longer be 
a superpower, but the 
illness of a reforming 
leader can still change the 
complexion of the financial 
markets. The initial reaction 
to details of President Yelt- 
sin’s health problems was to 
send the dollar soaring 
against the German mark. 

When there are troubles in 
Russia it is New York, not 
Frankfurt, which becomes the 
haven because of the heavy 
exposure of Germany to debts 
of the former Soviet Union. It 
holds some $30 billion 
(£19 billion) of Russia's $130 
billion cf global debt 
The real worry now is thqt, 
with Yeltsin out of action for 
some indeterminate period, 
the reform process will run 
off track. As it happens, there 
is an IMF delegation in Rus- 
sia at present seeking to put 
in place further stabilisation 
measures: these would in- 
clude a $6 billion fund to help 
stabilise the rouble on the for- 
eign exchange markets and a 
three-year package of loans, 
worth up to $9 billion, de- 
signed to support budgetary, 
monetary and other strnctual 
reforms. 

It will be difficult for the 
IMF to make much progress 
while President Yeltsin 
remains out of the picture — 
although the authorities have 
increasing confidence in his 
Prime Minister, Viktor Cher- 
nomyrdin, who has firm 
backing from business and fi- 
nancial interests. Neverthe- 
less. a lingering illness for Mr 
Yeltsin, with the accompany- 
ing uncertainty, could poten- 
tially .stem the German 
mark’s rise. 


Saatchi feud 

T HE long-term damage 
resulting from the rift 
between Cordiant and its 
founders Maurice and 
Charles Saatchi — now head- 
ing up a new agency — has 
been far more serious than 
can have been envisaged 
when the American institu- 
tions, ted by David Herro, 
launched their guerrilla war. 

Although the loss of major 
clients has thus far been lim- 
ited to Mars and British Air- 
ways. many industry partici- 
pants regard it as open season 
on the old Saatchi & Saatchi 
clients. This may become 
worse at the turn of the year 
when the standstill agree- 
ment between Cordiant and 
the new Saatchi agencies ex- 
pires — thus allowing Mau- 
rice and Charles to raid Cor- 
diant staff and clients. 

Given the strains on blu- 
ings, it is not surprisng that 
the management team — 
h eaded by new chief execu- 
tive Bob Seelert — is deter- 
mined to stabilise Cordiant’s 
finances. He has recognised 
that a restructuring Is neces- 
sary and this may involve a 
rights issue of up to £120 mil- 


lion. despite the huge dilution 
which already has taken 
place in Cordiant shares. 

For the moment Cordiant 
is a long way from breaching 
its loan covenants with the 
banks, and Seelert seems de- 
termined to prevent this hap- 
pening. He may be partly 
stimulated by the unique na- 
ture of his contract, which en- 
titles him to a bonus of 
SltiO.nOQ if he completes a 

restructuring this year. 

With that out of the way. 
Cordiant ought to be in a bet- 
ter position to meet the chal- 
lenge from the new Saatchi 
agency. The C&M Saatchi 
cannot yet be regarded as a 
full service agency meeting 
the needs of multi national 
clients. But it has the ability 
to make life very uncomfort- 
able for Cordiant manage- 
ment and the institutions who 
ditched Maurice. 


Lloyds alert 

w 

I LOYDS Bank’s proposed 
I merger with the TSB. 
I— creating Britain's third 
largest bank, has attracted lit- 
tle resistance. The strong 
share price of both banks sug- 
gests that this is a deal about 
which the City has few 
qualms. There is a kind of 
certainty that Lloyds manage- 
ment can bring its sure touch 
to this deal, as it has done 
with others. 

The main obstacle is a spir- 
ited campaign being mounted 
by the banking union Bifu. 
which will meet with Sir 
Brian Pitman of Lloyds and 
Peter Eflwood of TSB today to 
seek clarification on likely 
job losses. A Bifu survey sug- 
gests that there are as many 
as 652 high street sites where 
Lloyds and TSB have overlap- 
ping interests. If the merger 
is to make any sense in cost 
terms that will almost cer- 
tainly mean radical pruning. 

Arguably even in an indus- 
try which has seen an esti- 
mated 115,000 jobs lost since 
1990. there are still unsustain- 
able numbers involved and it 
would be ridiculous for the 
merger partners, like Hali- 
fax/Leeds, to make job prom- 
ises which could not be 
fulfilled. 

But just as worrying as the 
job implications of this 
merger is its industrial logic. 
Lloyds has very successfully 
positioned itself as a 
thoroughbred brand: its main 
recent acquisitions — Abbey 
Life and Cheltenham & 
Gloucester, two of the more 
upmarket franchises in the 
personal finance sector — 
have been in keeping with 
this. 

The TSB is a totally differ- 
ent animal. Its customer base 
is drawn from lower socio- 
economic groups having little 
in common with the main 
Lloyds business. The mer- 
chant banking arm Hill Sam- 
uel, after its foolish property 
lending, is very much in the 
second division. And its per- 
sonal finance business, such 
as mortgage express, has been 
aimed at a mass market 
where the margins are 
thinner. 

The Lloyds /TSB deal bears 
all the hallmarks of flawed ag- 
grandisement at the top of the 
market in bank shares. It is 
not Just the union and MMC 
which should be looking at 
the deal, but investors too. 


Loyalty abused as employers 
break ‘psychological contract’ 


CaBa Weston 
Industrial Correspondent 


N EARLY half all employees 
do not look forward to go- 
ing to work because their 
managers are demanding loy- 
alty and extra effort without 
offering job security in 
return, according to a Harris 
Research Centre poll pub- 
lished yesterday. 

The study, presented to the 
Institute of Personnel and De- 
velopment (1PD) annual con- 
ference in Harrogate, says a 
new psychological contract 
between employers and work- 
ers is needed to make a real- 
ity erf management guru rhet- 
oric about employee 
empowerment 
Ewart Wooldridge, the 
IPD's vice-president on em- 
ployee relations, said: .“All 
too often the guru-speak 
about about empowerment 
has been used as an excuse to 


heap more work on people, 
rather than offering any gen- 
uine influence in how a busi- 
ness is run.” 

The nationwide Harris poll 
of 1,000 employees on their at- 
titudes to work was designed 
to measure, in particular, the 
“psychological” contract with 
their employer, based on such 

factors as loyalty to supervi- 
sor or organisation and satis- 
faction. It found the old recip- 
rocal relationship between 
workers and employers, in 
which employers offered job 
security and career develop- 
ment in return for loyalty and 
effort, had broken down. 

Many businesses no longer 
provide their part of that bar- 
gain — job security — al- 
though employees continue to 
offer loyalty and to expect 
career development 

The consequence has been 
that more workers now dis- 
trust the organisations em- 
ploying them. 
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US budget cutters 
imperil global 
aid organisation 


Alex Bnonmer 
Financial Editor 


T HE. future of the Inter- 
national Development 
Association (IDA), the 
largest supplier of aid 
to the world’s poorest 
countries, was In jeopardy 
last night after the US Con- 
gress decided to cut its contri- 
butions. 

As part of the complex bud- 
get process, the House and 
Senate agreed to vote a fur- 
ther $700 million (£445 mil- 
lion) to the current IDA pro- 
gramme, leaving it some 
$900 million short of the US's 
original commitment 
The move by the IDA’s big- 
gest shareholder could lead 

other donor governments to 
reconsider their position, not 
just on current funding for 
low-income nations bat on 
that for the period 1996-99, 
which is currently under ne- 
gotiation. 

Some leading industrial 
countries believe the only 
way to save IDA will be for 
the US to accept that it can no 
longer afford to be the biggest 
shareholder 

The compromise on US 
funding was reached earlieg 


this week in talks between 
the House and the Senate. The 
Clinton administration had 
sought $1.2 billion of funding, 
against the $S75 million voted 
by the House and the $775 mil- 
lion approved by the Senate. 

The $700 million compro- 
mise figure that emerged was 
about $100 million higher 
than many in the World Bank 
— which controls IDA — had 
expected. It will be more diffi- 
cult, however, to convince the 
US’s allies, some of which in- 
sist on burden-sharing in aid 
contributions, that this is 
any thing less than a derelic- 
tion of the US's global eco- 
I nomic leadership. 

The IDA, which traces its 
i origins back to the 1950s and 
the Elsenhower administra- 
tion, lends at concessional 
rates to only the poorest 
countries, those with per-cap- 
ita incomes of less than $865 
per annum. These are home 
to 3.2 billion people and in- 
clude many African nations 
which have no access to any 
other aid. 

The Americans will seek to 
convince their allies among 
the industrial countries that 
the IDA has simply been a 
victim of budget cuts and that 
tiie US commitment to help- 


successes 


•More than 6 million textbooks procured and distributed 
in Africa. 

•Some 64,000 health care workers trained in India. 
•Schooling for nearly 200,000 girls provided in Pakistan, 
doubling rural female enrolment 

•Providing pivotal technical assistance for programmes 
ranging from controlling African River Blindness to the 
privatisation of Albania’s state-run agriculture system. 

• Funding 1991 trade reform programme which cut Indian 
tariffs by half. 


mg the poorest countries is 
unaffected. However, several 
other western countries are 
already working on plans for 
a new IDA which either ex- 
cludes or scales down US in- 
volvement One possibility is 
to set up a parallel fund, using 
the contributions of other do- 
nors and the World Bank, but 
excluding the US from valu- 
able procurement contracts 
in the developing world. 

One solution to the handing 
shortfalls would be for die 
World Bank to concentrate its 
IDA lending on those econo- 
mies which .are performing 
well But that would leave 
some of the poorest and most 
chaotic countries even fur- 
ther behind iii the queue for 
development assistance. 

In the last financial year, 
the IDA disbursed some 
$5.7 billion of loans to the 
poorest countries and com- 
mitted itself to another 108 
grants in 50 countries. 

The demand for IDA fhnds 
has been increasing with the 
arrival of 10 new qualifying 
countries, from Armenia to 
Macedonia, together with the 
bill for flimigHng the emer- 
gence of the Palestinian state 
and rebuilding Bosnia. In sev- 
eral.af these countries basic 
services such as primary edu- 
cation, health, potable water 
and sanitation are simply not 
available. 

The US IDA contributions 
are part of a $12 billion for- 
eign aid bill, which as a result 
of White House lobbying on 
the IDA, broke Congressional 
limits. A further problem for 
the White House is a provi- 
sion in the bill that any US 
funds provided to multilateral 
institutions should not be 
used to support abortion pro- 
grammes in Mexico City. 



In the pipeline. . .£600.000 installation ofa new IB-inch trunk main between Kenley and 
Parley In Surrey is prelude to cut-price merger photograph; frank martin 


Gas safety ‘put at risk 9 Regulator divides waters 


Chris Barrte 


S AFETY standards will 
be at risk because of the 
drastic changes under 
way in the gas Industry, the 
chairman of one of the sec- 
tor’s main safety organisa- 
tions said yesterday. 

Arthur Dove, once a senior 
executive at British Gas and 
now chairman of Corgi — the 
organisation responsible for 
registering independent gas 
fitters — said that a “finan- 
cial vacuum" had been cre- 
ated by restructuring of the 
industry. 

He warned that safety mea- 
sures, such as publicity cam- 
paigns, could be at risk unless 


new entrants to the industry, 
such as independent gas com- 
panies. contributed finan- 
cially. 

Speaking at Corgi’s annual 
meeting; Mr Dove said Brit- 
ish Gas was cutting special 
support — paid in the past -as 
part of its social obligation — 
from £2 million last year to 
£1.2 million this year. Next 
year the company’s special 
payments will fell to £600,000 
and end in the following year. 
Instead British Gas will make 
contributions at levels compa- 
rable with other installers, 
amounting in BG’s case to 
about £196,000. 

Corgi maintains a register 
of fitters capable of installing 
and servicing gas equipment 


The organisation is officially 
approved by the Health and 
Safety Executive and has 
taken a higher profile as Brit- 
ish Gas has cut back its ser- 
vicing and Installation busi- 
ness because of competition. 

But Ian Powe, director of 
the Gas Consumers Council, 
said there was no reason why 
Independent suppliers should 
contribute to public aware- 
ness campaigns unless the 
number erf incidents rose. 

• Cuts in gas bills of more 
than 10 per cent were prom- 
ised for the South-west yester- 
day by Amerada Hess Gas 
when it announced that it 
would take part in trials to 
test competition in domestic 
gas supply. 


Nicholas Bannister 


T WO water supply compa- 
nies are being allowed to 
merge after agreeing to 
cut prices by between 35 and 
5 per cent at a time when the 
Government is Insisting on 
larger reductions before ap- 
proving the bigger takeover 
of Northumbrian Water by 
Lyonnais dee Eaux 
East Surrey Holdings is 
making an agreed bid for 
Cbeam Group in a deal that 
would bring together East 
Surrey Water and Sutton 
Water. The two companies 
supply more than 600,000 
people in parts of Surrey. 
Kent, Sussex, and London. 


Ian Byatt, director-general 
of the industry’s regulator, 
! Ofwat, said that the two com- 
panies had agreed to price 
reductions of 35 per cent on 
top of their currant limits, 
and had undertaken to try to 
achieve a further 15 per cent 
cut by the end of the decade. 

Mr Byatt has said that 
water company : mergers 
make it harder for him to reg- 
ulate effectively because it 
reduces the number of com- 
parisons he can make. To 
compensate for this, the 
merging companies must give 
consumers a better deal 
through lower prices. 

In the case of the French 
bid for Northumbrian, a com- 
bined water and sewage 


group. Mr Byatt, with the 
backing of Trade and Indus- 
try Secretary Ian Lang, is 
seeking reductions of be- 
tween 15 and 20 per cent 

Yesterday Mr Byatt said the 
mergers that created the most 
problems for comparative 
competition were between 
neighbouring water and sew- 
age groups while the least 
harmful were those between 
neighbouring small water- 
only companies. 

The merger hetween East 
Surrey and Sutton fell into 
the latter category and so the 
compensation, for the loss of a 
comparator was "signifi- 
cantly less" than that sought 
from Northumbrian and Ly- 
onnais des Eaux. 


CBI chief warns Clarke on tax cuts I Bulls and bears 


Larry Elliott 
Economics Editor 


T HE Chancellor risks 
jeopardising the hard- 
won gains of economic 
stabiity if he plays politics 
in the Budget and offers 
voters swingeing tax cuts, 
the head of the Confedera- 
tion of British Industry 
said last night. 

Adair Turner, the CBFs 
new director-general, 
warned Mr Clarke against 
big cuts in public lnfirastuc- 
ture projects to finance the 
sort m voter-firiendly reduc- 
tions in tax demanded by 
Conservative MPs. 

With the Chancellor 
being urged by some Tory 
right-wingers to cut taxes 
by £7 billion next month, 
Mr Turner said there was a 


risk that a giveaway Bud- 
get could throw away the 
“benefits of the sound poli- 
cies pursued over the past 
three years’*. 

In a speech to the south- 
ern CBI, Mr Turner said 
that Mr Clarke might have 
some modest scope for tax 
cuts to boost consumer con- 
fidence, but only if credible 
reductions in public spend- 
ing could be found to fund 
them. 

“A Budget which for po- 
litical purposes takes risks 
with borrowing and thus 
Interest rates, or wbich 
cuts key Investment to pay 
for major tax reductions, 
would be a mistake." he 
said. 

Amid concern among the 
CBTs construction sector 
members that Mr Clarice is 
planning big reductions in 


spending on infrastructure 
projects. Mr Turner said 
; public capital spending 
must be protected from any 
cuts. 

“Public capital expendi- 
ture creates key infrastruc- 
ture, for instance in trans- 
port, and major-cuts In this 
area could set back a con- 
struction industry suffer- 
ing already from a de- 
pressed housing market." 

Mr Turner said the con- 
struction industry had a 
right to expect that the 
Government avoid making 
“demand unnecessarily cy- 
clical to satisfy its short- | 
term political needs". 

Meanwhile, Eddie 
George, the Governor of the 
Bank of England, yesterday 
expressed doubts about 
whether European mone- 
tary union would be 


achieved. Speaking at a 
seminar in Japan, he said: 
“It’s too soon to telL I'm 
uncertain about, whether it 
will happen. I certainly 
wouldn’t exclude it alto- 
gether. I think the chances 
are certainly not as good as 
50-50.” 

The Governor said the 
priority for EU members 
was to put themselves in a 
position where they could 
join a single currency if one 
eventually transpired. 

However, the process was 
heavily driven by political 
considerations and. if these 
overrode economic reali- 
ties. this could be “substan- 
tially destabilising" for the 
whole of Europe. 

“We need to be very clear 
that moving ahead is con- 
sistent with the economic 
realities." 


play the game 
for Christmas 


Outlook 


Lisa Buckingham 


Campaign says racism puts 
UK at trade disadvantage 


SEC investigates Milken over 
MCl’s investment in News Corp 


Richard Thomas 


R acism is blighting the 
ability of British firms to 


liability of British firms to 
compete successfully to the 
global marketplace, according 
to a campaign aimed at boost- 
ing opportunities for black 
people. 

Speaking at the launch of a 
Race for Opportunity pro- 
gramme yesterday, Robert 
Ayling, managing director of 
British Airways and chair- 
man of the Initiative, said: “I 
do not believe we can compete 
unless we tap into ethnic com- 
munities. Our message to 
companies is this: invest to 
ethnic minorities and they 
will invest to you." 

Finns that sign up to Race 
for Opportunity must 
promise a review of recruit- 
ment policies from board 
level down and commit to en- 
couraging greater diversity in 
their workforces. Within the 
next 20 years, one to five 
people at work will be black, 
research unveiled at the Lon- 
don launch showed. 

But the initiative, spon- 
sored by Business in the Com- 
munity. also aims to focus 
corporate attention on the 
spending power of black com- 


munities. "There Is between I 
E5 billion and £7 billion of 
spending power in minority 
communities — we want to 
alert companies to this whole 
new market," Mr Ayling said. 

Herman Ouseley, chairman 

of the Com mis ion for Racial 
Equality, welcomed the cam- 
paign but sounded a note of 
caution. “In spite of all the 
wonderful initiatives over the 
last 20 years, the golf between 
haves and have-nots has wid- 
ened." he said, "And people 
from ethnic communities are 
still concentrated among the 
j have-nots." 

But business representa- 
tives said the campaign im- 
proved on previous efforts by 
j focusing on the business ad- 
vantages of anti-discrimina- 
tion policies, concentrating on 
particular regions and lnvolv- 
j tog the whole board rather 
than just personnel officers. 

As well as greater involve- 
ment with ethnic-minority 
employees and customers, the 
campaign is hoping to encour- 
age firms to widen their sup- 
plier networks to include 
black businesses. Other firms 
backing the campaign ore Bar- 
clays Bank, British Gas. the 
BBC. BT. Ltolewoods. TSB 
Group and Northern Foods. 


Financial staff 


M ichael milkbn. the 
junk-bond king who 


IVIjunk-bond king who 
served two years to prison, is 
under Investigation by US 
federal regulators for possible 
violation of his ban on all se- 
curities dealings. 

The Securities and Ex- 
change Commission has 
requested all documents from 
MCI Communications relat- 
ing to financial and invest- 
ment advice that the company 
received from Mr Milken on 
its agreement to invest as 
much as $2 billion 
(£1.27 billion; in Rupert Mur- 
doch's News Corporation. 

MCI spokesman, Robert 
Stewart, said: “MCI is coop- 
erating with the SEC, as it al- 
ways does to such cases." 

The commission had been 
weighing the issue of Mr Mil- 
ken's advice on a number of 
hlgh-proTile ■ transactions, in- 
cluding Turner Broadcasting 
System Inc’s recent 
S75 billion agreement to be 
bought by Time Warner Inc. 

The SEC barred the former 
Drexel Burnham bond execu- 
tive from securities dealings 
and investment advice as part 
of his 1990 settlement with the 


i government, when he pleaded 

j guilty to six counts of fraud. 

Under the provisions of the 
SEC’s order, he agreed to “be 
barred by the commission in 
an administrative proceeding 
from association with any 
broker, dealer, investment ad- 
viser, investment company or 
mutual securities dealer". 

During the 1900s. Mr Mil- 
ken earned huge fees, essen- 
tially creating the market for 
high-yield, high-risk securi- 
ties. peddling junk bonds to 
investors while providing fi- 
nancing to companies that 
had no access to capital. 

Mr Milken performs 35 to 40 
hours of community service a 
week as part of his sentence. 

Mr Murdoch said that Mr 
Milken was on a "modest 
retainer" with News Corp. 
“He has not acted for us to j 
. any transaction although ; 
from time to time I seek his j 
advice as a friend." 

Mr Milken's lawyer. Rich- j 
ard Sandler, said he was "100 j 
per cent comfortable" with 
Mr Milken’s activities and 
had no knowledge of the SEC 
investigation. Mr Milken pro- 
vided MCI with "long-term, 
strategic-planning" help that 
"clearly did not involve in- 
vestment advice", he added. 


C HRISTMAS has already 
overtaken the High 
Street But the jostle 
among toy brands for premier 
position to the kids’ Christ- 
mas stockings looks likely to 
be overtaken by the struggle 
for supremacy between toe 
toy manufacturers. 

Less than a fortnight after 
the Scalextric group, Hornby, 
was engulfed by takeover 
speculation following the dis- 
ci os ore that its two top execu- 
tives are about to depart 
rumours alighted yesterday 
on Bluebird Toys, maker of 
the’ successful Polly Pocket 
and Mighty Max miniature. 

Talk .was s parked by the 
disclosure that Hasbro, the 
American company which is 
the toy world’s number one, 
is sitting on a 6.7 per cent 

stake in Bluebird. The share- 
holding emerged because 
Hasbro was forced to swap 
convertible loan stock into 
1.9 million ordinary shares. It 
already held 1.35 million 
shares and is now the fourth 

largest shareholder. 

The share stake has 
emerged just a week after 
Bluebird signed a lucrative 
contract with Disney to pro- 
duce miniatures based on toe 
US entertainment group's en- 
tire range of fantasy charac- 1 
tets. An important element of 
that deal was Bluebird’s in- 
ternational distribution . 
agreement with Mattel — the I 
second largest toy maker in 
the world and Hasbro’s arch 
rivaL 

Hasbro said yesterday it 
has no immediate intention of 
bidding for Bluebird, whose 
shares are riding high at 360p 
on the strength of the Disney 
deal. But with a dearth of size- 
able UK toy companies 
around. Hasbro is clearly put- 
ting down a marker. 

Hasbro stresses it wants to 
underpin toe co-development 


projects It currently has 
under way with Bluebird 
rather than jeopardise toe 
British company’s existing 
business by launching a bid. 
Bnt a takeover would not be 
out of line with the toy 
world's recent contraction. 

The dynamics of toe sector 
point to further shrinkage: 

• A large proportion of the 
market is dependent on tele- 
vision and movie figures with 
global appeal, so worldwide 
distribution is becoming in- 
creasingly Important; 

• Retail toy price-inflation 
has been virtually zero for 
five years, putting pressure 
on manu f acturing costs; 

• There is a desire to acquire 
the rights to games which ran 
translate into other formats, 
such as CD-Rom. 


I N THE past few years Mat- 
tel has acquired Spears 
(which brought with it 
3 per cent of toe UK market) 
and had previously bought 
Corgi and Fisher-Price, which 
itself had just ingested Kiddi- 
craft Hasbro has bought toe 
games section of Wadding- 
tons. which included such 
names as Monopoly, Cluedo 
and Subbuteo. 

Most toys are now maHp in 
China, to an attempt to cut 
production costs which are 
hampered by the difficulty of 
predicting "hit" toys. Toys 
are previewed about a year in 
advance and most production 
lines tool up in the middle of 
summer and are thus ill- 
equipped to cope with a last- 
minute runaway success. 

It is reckoned that up to 
TO per cent of all toy sales fell 
In toe pre-Christmas period. 
But toe miniatures in which 
Bluebird specialises, and on 
Which it is likely to become 
even more dependent 
following toe Disney deal, 
tend to sell more evenly 
throughout toe year. 

Few players of toe Bulls 
and Bears boardgame are 
likely to bet against the possi- 
bility of this Christmas being 
whitened by a flurry of share 
certificates. 


News in brief 


Dobson Park board 
agrees American bid 

DOBSONFadchidustries, toe mining equlpuent company, yestep 


share from US company HamisdJfeger. The revised offer values 
Dobson at £2035 million. Dobson had been fighting a hostile bid - 
from Hamisdift®er afllOpa share, or £172 million. 

Dobson shareholders willaJsobe entitled to retain theforecast 
diri dpQri rrfftxp a share. They will therefore receive 1335p in total 
HamischfegersaM theeffer prirerepresented a premium cfsrper 
flftigr fl y rfrerng miridta mar k e t qiMtetion for Dobson Ririt - 
shares on September L — Pauline Springat 


ICI profits slowdown 


GROWTH in profit at Id slowed slightly over the past three 
months— but. at£2J6 million, the profitis still more than Sfrper 
cent higher than toe same quarter last year. Chairman Sir R onn ie 
Barrip pi gay? A * T1 v ,riri hari heen slightly weaker t han ea rl i e r In the 
year, but he nowexpected growth to resume. 

The main profit growth came from ICTs basic chemical aettvi- 

cost increases 

which they suffered earlier In the year. ~ Roger Cowe 


Brown stresses ethics 


SHADOW chancellor Gordon Brown yesterday called for higher 
ethical standards in business to match what he said would be 
greater openness and integrity in a ftiture Labour government 
Mr Brown called for openness in boardroom*, including the direct 
ayy- fio p of r emun eration committees and a shareholder vote on 
directors’ pay every year. 

He tolda conference that Labour’s economic alms depended cm 
r espect for people, rwftectpri in plans for training and educational 
npji ifw hmiHpA- That respect should be integral to business. "Eth- 
les are not an optional extra, they canot be traded off against . 
business success, they are vital to success." — Roger Owe 


German banks lift earnings 


TWO of Germany's largest banks, Deutsche and Commerzbank* 
increased their group operating earnings in the fixst nine months 
of this year and said they were confident good business would 
continue in the fourth quarter. Deutsche, the biggest bank, 
boosted earnings by 2.6 per cent to DM3JJ h ill inn (£1.45 billion). 

Commerzbank, the third largest, said it planned to raise its 
dividend this year If business remained good. Group operating' 


can* hopes to generate about DMi billion through a rights issue 
next month. —Katerina von WalderseeinSonn 


Bifu questions TSB merger 


THE chiefe of Lloyds Bank and TSB face questioning today from 
toe banking union Bifti. which is claiming the merger of toe two 
banks could result in toe closure of toon than 650 branches and 
toe loss of 10,000 Jobs. 

Bifu said in 652 high streets there were branches trf both Iioyds 
and TSB, with tine most overlap in the West Midlands, South and 
West London and toe Southeast BifU wants toe merger referred 
to the Monopolies and Mergers Commission - — Pauline Springett 


Managers take over CINVen 


BRITISH Coal has sold its venture capital company CINVen to a 
management buy-out team for an undisclosed sum. The company 
manages venture capital assets worth £1 billion for the British 
Coal Pension Schemes, the Railways Pension Schemes, Barclays 
Bank Pension Fund and Royal Life Insurance. 

The 13 investment directors will own all toe equity in toe 
company, with long-term loans provided by toe Bank of Scotland. 
British Coal said it recetveda number of bids, and that fee MBO 
team offered the best available terms . — Chris Barrie^ : 


ewmarketc*rd < 


OFT ends Disney monopoly 


THE Office of fair Trading has put an end to British Sky 
Broadcasting’s exclusive rights to toe Disney Channel in a move 
w hich ca ble operators hailed as an endtothe satellite broadcast- 
ei-s stranglehold on the supply of pr og ram ming. 

An OFT spokesman saM yesterday that cable companies would 
now be able to buy the Disney Channel of cartoons, films and 
family entertainment direct from the famous studio. At present 
IXK viewers can only get the Disney Channel as part cfa Sky 
package. — Nicholas Bannister 
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Luxury goods rise in US 

ORDERS to US factories for expansive, long-lasting goods rose by 
3 percent in September, on top of an even bigger increase the 
previous month. The increase, ledby demand for aircraft, pushed 
durable goods orders toa seasonally-adjusted $169 billton. —AP 
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Braves 
poised 
to seal 
series 
win as 
Maddux 
returns 


Ian Kate sees the" 
Indian’s summer 
lose its glow 
in Cleveland 

T HE numbing Midwestern 
winter has not yet 
drifted in from Lake Erie 
but the Indians' summer 
ended a little after 1030 cm 
Wednesday night at Jacobs 
Field. 

In a stomach- wrenching 

Seventh inning fhw A tlant a 

Braves blasted open the 
fourth game of the World 
Series, amassing a comfort- 
able three-run lead which 
they did not relinquish. 

When the crowd of 43,578 
rose for the ritual “seventh- 
inning stretch” a few minutes 
later, no one sang along with 
the organist plunking 
through the chords of Take 
Me Home to the Ball Park. 

Atlanta's eventual 5-2 vic- 
tory gave them a 3-1 lead over 
Cleveland in the best-of-seven 
series. Only six of the 39 
teams who have fallen behind 
by that score have gone on to 
win the Fall Classic. 

If those odds did not seem 
insurmountable, especially 



None but the Braves . . . Atlanta’s Marquis Grissom makes second base while Omar Vizquel of Cleveland catches up 


for a team who specialise in 
last-gasp comebacks, the Indi- 
ans were scheduled last night 
to face Atlanta's Greg Mad- 
dux, indisputably the finest 
pitcher in the sport, who has 
been rested since the first 
game when he restricted 
Cleveland’s prolific sluggers 
to only two hits. 

Even the Indians' unflappa- 
ble manager Mike Hargrove 
seemed to find it difficult to 
imagine a victory over Mad- 
dux: ‘Tve faced more pleas- 
ing prospects. But ... we’ll 
show up. and I'm sure well 
play hard." 

Barring a miracle , the pin- 
point pitching and surpris- 
ingly powerful hitting of Ted 
Turner’s title-hungry Braves 
appeared to have spoiled 
what would have been one of 
baseball's most compelling 
fairytales. 

For decades the Indians had 
been the laughing-stock of the 
game. Their last World Series 
appearance was in 1954, a 


rout at the hands of Willy 
Mays's New York Giants. The 
last time they won a World 
Series game was 1948. 

But the summer of 1995 be- 
longed to the Indians. Trans- 
planted from their sad, cav- 
ernous stadium by the lake to 
a swanky new downtown 
field, they bulldozed through 
the American League, amass- 
ing 100 wins in the strike- 
shortened 144-game season. 

The team's rise mirrored, 
or maybe fuelled, the remark- 
able reincarnation of one of 
America’s least-loved cities. 
Once a manufacturing power- 
house, Cleveland had spi- 
ralled into decay and despon- 
dency with the decline of the 
heavy industries on which it 
was built 

With the middle classes 
fleeing to distant suburbs, a 
population of almost a million 
at the time of the Indians’ 
1948 World Series triumph 
slumped to 500,000. The city 
went broke and when the pol- 


luted Cuyahonga River 
caught fire in 1969 Cleveland 
was dubbed “the Mistake by 
the Lake", a title that stuck. 

But Clevelanders are no 
longer embarrassed to admit 
where they are from. Last 
month the Rock and Roll Hall 
of Fame, a $90 million X£57 
million) museum of pop mem- 
orabilia, opened, providing 
the city with its first tourist 
attraction of any note. 

Jacobs Field, named after 
the Indians' owner Richard 
Jacobs, is part of a multi-mil- 
lion dollar downtown redeve- 
lopment scheme which has 
also returned the city's bas- 
ketball team, the Cleveland 
Cavaliers, from a self-im- 
posed exile in the suburbs. 

The Indians' small core of 
diehard fans swelled so much 
that tiie city's emergency ser- 
vice lines were brought down 
when the club held a phone-in 
for post-season tickets. More 
than 14,000 fans showed up to 
watch a practice this month. 


But if the success of the In- 
dians has done much to 
revive Cleveland, the jury is 
still out on whether a classy if 
brief Fall Classic has man- 
aged to do the same for Amer- 
ica’s once-favourite pastime. 

Incensed by the ugliest and 
longest pay dispute in Ameri- 
can sporting history, Dans 
stayed away from the ball 
parks in droves this season, 
forcing desperate, owners to 
try gimmicks like free hot 
dogs and the game's authori- 
ties to contemplate once- un- 
imaginable rule alterations to 
make the game more exciting. 

Television ratings for the 
Cleveland-Atlanta games 
have been well up on those 
for the last World Series in 
1993 but there are few signs 
that the fans’ ire has abated. 

(hie more discordant note 
has blunted the exhilaration 
of the Fall Classic's return: 
the series is the ultimate in 
political incorrectness. Cleve- 
land's logo is a caricature na- 


PHOTOGRAPH: HANSDERYK 

tive American called Chief 
Wahoo, and Braves tens egg 
on their team with an imbe- 
cilic gesture known as the 
"Tomahawk Chop”. Small 
groups of protesters outside 
each game have harangued 
fans with allegations of 
racism. 

A World Series win for the 
Braves — after making the 
series three times out of the 
last four — would be the first 
professional title in any sport 
for Atlanta, a major status- 
booster for the booming self- 
appointed capital of the “New 
South” and host city for next 
year’s Olympics. 

As for the Indians, despite 
their remarkable lith-inning 
win in the third game the op- 
timism has faded. 

As the disconsolate crowd 
streamed out along the Cuya- 
honga River, a hysterical 
Cleveland fan walled: “It ain’t 
over, it ain’t over,” But from 
somewhere else in the crowd . 
a voice replied: “It’s over." 


SPORTS NEWS 13 

Racing 

Lake Conistorii 
gives Eddery 
the right feel 


Chris Hswfdns 


EFORE the battle there 
is always optimism and 
connections of the Brit- 
ish horses were making all 
the right noises yesterday 

after early morning track- 
work at Belmont Park. New 
York, in preparation for 
tomorrow's Breeders’ Cup 
meeting. 

Pat Eddery breezed Lake 
Comston. one of our three 
runners in the Sprint, over 
two and a half fliriongs round 
a bend and was delighted 
with the way he went 

“He loved it.” said Eddery. 
“I thought he went well at 
Lingfield last Saturday but he 
wasn’t as good as as this.” 

Lake Collision has drawn 
14 of 14 on the wide outside 
but that is not necessarily the 
kiss of death as some locals 
believe the track bias favours 
the higher numbers. 

Hever Golf Rose and Owing- 
tern. who will be blinkered 
and runs on bute. make up 
the British challenge in the 
Sprint. 

Frankie Dettori will ride 
Owington (drawn three) and 
was impressed by the way 
Geoff Wragg’s colt handled 
the dirt when putting him 
through his paces yesterday. 

“He seems to have two 
gears. He can quicken and 
loves the dirt," said Dettori. 

Hever Golf Rose (drawn 11) 
took a keen hold as she went 
five furlongs with Jason 
Weaver, pleasing her trainer 
Joe Naughton. who said: 
“She's showing all the right 
signs, kicking and pulling. I 
can't take it all in yet and I 
know Pm gging to be very 
nervous when it comes to 
race time.” 

Hailing, facing Cigar in the 
Classic, cantered 10 furlongs 
but was not partnered by his 
big-race rider Walter Swln- 
bum although he was at the 
track. “We're very happy 
with Hailing," said Swinbum. 
“If any horse can beat Cigar 
he can. Tve ridden some great 
horses and Hailing compares 
very well with them." 

Willie Carson sounded the 
only downbeat note when 


working Harayir (Breeders' 
Cup Mile on turf) over six fur- 
longs — he thought the 
ground was getting too slow 
for the filly. 

The turf course is currently 
riding on the soft side of good 
and rain is forecast for this 
evening. 

Back home there is no news 
from the Jockey Club about 
whether the discipl Inary com- 
mittee is to take the alleged 
“fixing” of Declan Murphy's 
comeback race Chepstow any 
further. But investigations 
are continuing. 

Murphy rode schooling at 
Fin don for Josh Gifford yes- 
terday and is ready to partner 
Run Up The Flag at Ascot 
tomorrow if the horse runs — 
easing of the ground being the 
prerequisite. 

Henry Cecil is finishing the 
turf flat season with a flour- 
ish — ten winners in the last 
fortnight — and Quandary 
(2.05) looks another for him 
in the James Seymour Stakes. 

Star of Zilzal is rated higher 
but Quandary is improving 
and her recent Ascot win was 
boosted by the success of the 
fourth. Smart Generation, at 
Newbury last Saturday. 

The stylish and highly 
effective Dane O'Neill rides 
Battleship Brace (4.25) in 
the Avenue Apprentice 
Handicap and the combina- 
tion should be hard to beat 

At Bangor this afternoon, 
David Gandolfo's highly-rated 
Trying Again (2.20) is ex- 
pected to make a winning 
debut over fences in the Jones 
Peckover Novice Chase. 

Trying Again, who has 
schooled well, was a class per- 
former over hurdles, finish- 
ing runner-up in the Tote 
Gold Trophy and second to 
Alderbrook at Wincanton. 

At- Punch estown yesterday 
Aiden O’Brien trained his 
200th winner of the year (flat 
and jumps) when Kaldan 
Khan won the Rathmore 
Hurdle. 

Plans to send Strong Plati- 
num. who won three chases 
in ten days last April, for the 
Mackeson Gold Cup are on 
hold after the gelding was 
beaten at 7-1 on in the Dun- 
stown Wood Chase, 
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Newmarket card with guide to the form 


IJOFlrian* 
tOO Astnti 
xxai 


MOt*M 
3.19 Douca M riaon 
MO I f hri 
4JE5 BATTLESHIP BRUCE (nap) 


1 .OO EWW RED LOOQE MAIDEN STAKES 1VO « M*XO 
1 BALLYMOKY VI Ottoman 9-0 — 


CBBJUt M SUUM 9-0 . 


MATCH C Wail 94) 


44S4 OCCAM STRUM (2*1 J Eyre »-0 

oo ret naimti jams a-o - — 
o m BAna (■) p Homing 9-0 


0 WWTE PLAINS (») II MB-0 

2 fWfltAHA{l)W JanbB-S 

■B, Ooaaa Mraare 7 

8-1 Cardan. W Juliana. 7-I.OeaMi Stream, B-1 Ral Fiam. Ballymwey. 12-1 NaxSfi Match. WMa 


tKspt on al dob pacB.Jib'Mn orer 121 behind VktonaRsgla (Tort GLOd). 

FAflHAMA: ui a coMflttMB race oo dsbuf. kept on. 2nd bin US by Tamltd (Yarmouti Gf, Fo). 


1 .30 MK SPARK PUME MHAH HOW CQNDfTOM STAKES 3YD Ire 0.150 

1 154TO MLJOTRMKfB) R Huron 9-1 [5)* 

2 W2 BUUFMCN (M) P HMwyn B-^l 


candle smoke GHanwods-u - 
BOHTHERN nor G Iftnud B-ll 

ORB* ASnmpQAJaNkM 

kAMawBiT 


_D Kanina 9 

ZaCM4 


-JfUal 


t MBuUMh.lV-tEWlareMa.r-jl A*ML B-3 Curate Smote. 5-1 Northern FWm Inanan 

MM OUR* - nunc HD CmmMM «*. Mr sAort fai vraAcoaMted condbkmi eras on laM start, 
tad S, headed and outpaced wn &aat,Mol5.taSRto Hairy 11* FltTi (Nsotnay 1m. Gd-Stu. • 
BUUPMCHt unfuefcy iwar tot Bore, monad sad kw ground al Mart, effort a mu ran oo aroagir town 
anal I. |uat Wad, 2nd ol d. Mn ak by BtSnva Ma (Ywk 7L pod). 

ASrunt Hw rva wU in wM company. tata» m Lwed hud atw wt»» m Hurt uaffl wabuwd 

war II oat. Sh el 9, Mn 130 id SU SUb (Rawtavy 71, Bd-sny 


2.05 JAMBS SSVMOUR STAKES Ire Sf Mf^T3 

1 4-0011 ItanUM moot WMtdr4-M — 

2 1312 aUHTB (M) Min 0 KafleMf 3-6-0 

3 2021D1 OtlAHOARYpOJCiBJMCdcA 4-8-8 — 

4 10SH1 STAR OrZUAL(U|M EMU 8-T ‘ 
TOP mm WfcOaaadniy IB, Staa Ot 2M T 


._JRaM2 


: 6-4 Star 01 ZUzaL 2-1 Quanttatj. 11-4 AUeb. 7-1 JageOM. 4 wmm 

r0Wa»S-JABBIiMRi»MdBpRaaapirewlMttliMl»TiiBlaBMiffiaMBrimwa8afltAwnQa. 
wor try iH tram Klnga AaBjmUy, 22 im 0*>dwir ima. Gd-Sl). 

Aiaumai tevrartmi gnttnj. taa writ tad ttnia haadwqi rear S cm. kapl on End ol 20, Mn 41 by Mgert 
Lad (Nnmiaifcgt lad. Qd}. 

QUANDARY! Amared wfl HUM by oroaBd eonHBona M tuna *t»i Nd going tuft 21 mil nuM on 
»Wln!w31ti:MiRantoa I 14ren(Aia*lnCl.39}. . , 

STM OR ZM2AU Appreclaiad dtop <*um w Unt ataiUeU UP baaiad. aaadMy orer 21 euL M nine 

Itaal I. woo by 8 from Desert Qian. B ran (Sun M. GU-fm). 


2.40 ernns STUMS HANMCAR Mn Cl 1JHU 

1 255K1 OLD BOOTH. 17) (DID Manay grata 4-0-7 , 

83-SOCO WOMAHra WATTS’) (C} R CUrrui 4-ft-T 
#10218 LATAHAAB (R7)(C) ID) R AWWM *-6-7 - 
SMS33 Tamm (U) j^rre 4-8-7 . 


112D44 DARAYDAN (16) Udy Hvriu 3-8-4 _ 

421I2S SALIH. (16) A Bawl 2-8-1 

331151 KKSTAL3 P ARAMS £*7) (D) J Ouatop V7-1 1 

HTOTiOUIWfrf(,hnrta7 


-KOariarS 

JU4 

^Jthdnsl 


t 
6 
4 
9 
• 

7 

TORN 

I * J Sahel. 4-1 KiMaTa Paradta*. 9-2 anraa't War, OU Rnwri. 6-1 Daiaydan. 7-1 LmahoaD. 
12-1 TWiyj. 7 iremre 

MM OIHDC - OLD ROUUHj Gamed dawvM aria m a MiiiuoM raca. rermlcg on snnetr and 
ctevertsr baailno Haitxair Utand re (Ooocansr 2nB. Gd-ftn]. 

IATAHAABi Oa panudraaia atari u saJat) coma hare, hold on anfl a n SHONAWS WAY igv Sb) B. 
UM oo IlmSS. Gd-ftn). 

DAHAYDAHiEMry HfflBCO, on «rt*o hamtared itaal 1,4a bs'ZO DohtndMatoflWoloiiita hare dmai, 00- 
Pn} 

SAUBj Ereiy Aancn Otn Brel L SB Ma S baMad Old Rad. «9h BLAZE AWAT (no 10B1). ounadad. sarad 
Hi fhsia ok TUI mm SH 0 NARAS WAYjbv 3BJ. rreakened Z Bet 0*6: 111 WDi feoretSoflt M-Fn* 
ISTHTSi Paced Mil task ki a cowiltoofi ran. M nett it on MBlanad M ol 3 ttn W btfiH 

Bahamlsn SumNaa |Yoi* wa, 08). 

KHKTAVS PAHAHSRr Hm ea mO, 2ad bat * tv dkqnaWsd Soaconal Splendour, pbced W. wta 
SKMARA'S WAY. ran on one pue. M Ma «. stand 2nd. DMATOAN to* SW. watanod fl out » Mn5 
pllcod 4fli and LATAHAAB (rac 4B4 wry ha^f nanpuiBO a out not racorer. owr 13 7di ptacad fits 
(Goodwood 2m. Gdl. 


3.1 5 HOC SPARK PUiaa HLURT KAJBaCAR Ire «f CS^U 
120011 avwu m m b wwm 4-9-10 


0-0011 SHOW MMK09(1D) (Martin Lord H0R8ngm3-M ■ 
10041 MO CQWACKS (1 1) CD) E AAAm 7-8-4 
0125-00 FAlUVMm JBankaW 
203330 HATTAARM (IT) U JanH 4^-1 
220232 DOUeSHAHONpi) A Junta 4-8-0 
42101 MRS HARK (13} J Ftaahaw* M-t3 


1 
S 

3 

4 

5 

• 

7 
» 
a 

10 
(1 
13 

13 

14 000-000 EASTSMMtlKSCBeiaiMdS-6-3 

13 000-fl LABH»(30)WRyaeS-8-2 


042m WnDK smOLUR pas) C EK«r 4-8-12 
DS15T0 TH0LCTTC (S3) (0) (SR) R WSama 3^-0 
394153 RtHT KHCHTa (3C0 R H an non 4-0-11 

00003 U0NAIU(11)G1HA 34-11 . 

IMM0Q MrSSHMDOUI(1«)HGaaooridOB4-«4 
S0G0D3 catIROI HOUT (8) C DaRar 344 



DVnMi(S)19 

S WHhwrt falR 

» 

ja Baird {5} a , 


ia 

17 

18 
13 
20 
31 
S3 
S3 


022103 ALLTHK JOY3(1 DC Cyzer 4-6-2 ■ . ■ . 

S04 HABUTA (33) J SdHMin — 

013050 PSttlAMnRMCE (43) A Md>4-7-T3 

034180 HH3H LOOK (22] R SD<C«r 3-7-12 

524805 BHUOROKS (11) JUOOIB4-7-J2 

D62835 BOBOV'S DRSAH (39) U TnifLiai 3-7-11 


-pare 


117 

rfflii 


I Hoary (9) 1 
f(l)1« 


IFEgaiM 

-DalaGHaaaB 


83100 NASUnKABHACm) 00 (BIOHCaflfeiBrtdga 4-7-11 -JQutalO* 

815360 COHTECS UHJERP (14) (D) J Bolmntey 5-7-8 J Lawn 7 

24 200-2S4 9aaoCll)Htt (45) J Paarca 5-7-7 OBvAaaRX 

TOR MM TVBr Stare Pltaaaia 8, U4banB7,ApM 3 

Botflaff 7-1 Snow Prtocan 8-1 HaHM. 10-1 Udhana. AjmnIL Cwoca ttiooa n-l Handu. 

Sptenton. 34 

SOM OUDK-AVUUQania wtnwr H appraWee wan last tree mdw Bto ponaRjr. etcae up mined 
o*w ifoal. ran on wafl. woo by add Irani Hany Brewoa. 21 ran {Yura Tmfl, GdJm) 

OOBB STHOLUaii Dtreppownad last tana araan pnanmM Btaa neaknwd wrai a mil taiad u* last ol 
M toWtt»»-dfrB«BBree|M0wtary InMLGd^K) 

UDHAaaAi Wall bacMd Bad alsrred bqMvad tonn on taBM atari kapl on am pore under remg preaaa re 
nrer liouLSrdol 15. Mn 38 to Di Edgar (Fotturanua laiflL Gd). 

BOBBVS DflIAIfc Q«d#abl» Mtod ton dim wtan starte on SUi M 20. bta SB B Arlan St*U (Powriel 

Dait.DMtfl. 

aaABHRi KABiSAi Be K m ben atm tareurita on tataai Han. ra touch nntr no extra fanu 2L T2i ID* M 15 is 
Chrawy Baadi rEdtaburgh In*, Qd-Fffl). 
slew hbhcibsi supped up hi dataaca lawaLdnuw aloro oahind laadare. forged Um> anal turkrao n 
Deal Fhuiton bra fCtrapnow iKm. aoO. 
ooaren LEOBUIi (tampered lc runaiao oa tanu start, la Mdt chaliaagm on nods and burned 31 
ouL not racowr. Wh M 13. bn IB B Keep Your Matara rCatteccli imUGd^m} 

9MOCXMOC Baitar ailgit taNluns wtiM aayad on ftnai 21. aairar rwKtwd taaderi. 121 4HM ia u Scanc 
Daacar (Yarmoab Inda. Qd). 


3.50 POTin Hunstr HamcAP svo » E4^«7 

1 51121 SWYWTMD DBRAM (T4) (D) J 8n0onilay 9-7 JLowal 

a (D4322 Amr LEWS (13) (D)CamJ«SOS 9-4 Q (tartar! 

3 1523 FLA VaUKHI (38) (0) -1 Barry 8-1 — : JOnre37 

03E014 THAI MOMaNC (34) (0)PHmia 8-7 CMadt 


02810 ANTOMMIHEUWirmSBcMrlroB-6 CTaaoua(S)l 

033020 D-HO-HAHIT (23) BQ R tLjSrthand B-5 HHaaiT(8)4 

<25071 DJUOJE PLTSH £2) (7H> •«) (D) D ArtHdtm B-6 . .. BPaylaa 


1248B0 LADYCAMLMI LAMB ns)0) U Ctamui 7-10 FKnrtnaS 

TOP MM TIMs 1M Bkaak* 8, U4 CareBaa ba* 7, Sayofatd Orean ■ 

Batata* 5-2 Swymord Dream. 4-1 Thai MonrtnfL 8-2 Plaimakar. 5-1 Danfc Ryw. 6-1 Amr Lettf, 7-1 
Antonias llaUdy Bnaamre 

MM (RROE- SWVNNW DREAHi knomow Sal taw. matt an. won w*8y by l* from Camlwmnir. 
IB ran (Cahanck SL Qd-Fmt 

AJBV LHQRiAoairi&t hem winner last une when basd war asdurerr chance ow ilouLnoctnimrtB 
wtiraor. 2nd ol 7. Mn IB By Datngahn (Calttridk 5L Qd-finl. 

PLAVHAKEIfc Ran wall os Mad atari, ahntrt praMnam awry ckanca II on ran on. 3rd ol H. Mn l| id 
L unar Mm IHaydedr M, 6dJ. 

THAI MOnmiCt Fuad iM talk on laoat Hart. (MpacaduMHatarad sn Bnal 1. 2B 4di4t 17to SWVN FORD 
DfEAH (recatj. maoa ad. won ccndortaMr by 8 boa Rustic Song (Raftar 5L Gd). 

MTnMUAS MSLO0V; Hmet ptared V doitwga on latent «U#ng when T#v si W. bn TO in Uaiai lUai 
INavdMfy 6t GO-SM 

(HtO-HARRT: Win mtseciaia shorter ITS) here, laattsiw headway haBwsr, soon erery chance. weaKsaed 

«na) L Ui M M. bn 8U to Dataing Biua {York a, QdL 


4.25 avbhie APnorres randicai»3vd f« t» oa^os 


2-05328 SHBHBEXAIIfLE(33}P , MalDa8-7 
MOO RAMSOOIS (SB) W Haggaa 9-6 


.RHavSa(3) IS 


13 


(9)4 

600414 ALMUHTAnAM (3) (D> MU G KeHsny 9-4 AHatalM 

614000 CARR AID CCHMdT(S)(0 K MeAuIrttaM ADa(r(3)10 

0040F2 BAntRCHBr BtaUCR (1 1) H Cahaohan 9-1 DO-IMI5 

442415 WRT MTCH pS3) (IT) R Hansen 9-1 MdcDaaan»(3) 

B 

Ik 19 
IB 

(9)11 


031531 H WTWE B AM HTJ LE(90)C EBay B-12 
210200 OVRToat (18} J WbSrWi 8-0 


GS32U HARVEY WWTV {30} JPBarca 8-10 

10 050400 ras JOHMAC3S) Lord HaatMgfen 8-8 HHarey 1 

11 003000 AUTUMN COV» (IB) RFlOWr 8-4 LHaartoaT* 

18 M0445 R0«a)SA(1B)PHsd8Nfl-1 D0rflUa14 

2-0000 BAKHTA (B)KI*0fr 7 -U Martta(hqnr(3) 

13 

022640 KELUURE BBB.(f) G Lews 7-12 — — — - — 

D0Q0 FBtm OOVBBIOfl (43) W Ureacn 7-12 JWBSnann(d)3 

880084 HBMU.1WlBaaEnU.t38) P Hdie« Ml P Bnwaway (5) 8 

620S34 IQHOV PROTEOR C7ff) H CMtal®1096 7-11 4o Hureaan (S) 3 


8S00D4 MYAU BSACfl (00) J ' t » 7- 10 
500305 ALMKSTOM(BS)MlM«i 7-7 . 


JMmftri 

.CAdnmmffi 



7M9asb.BHIateSren.iM 

Iti 


Good fiHori lul Km wtan faeadBay 21 ouL chaneooed 6nal I, iuB 
laflnd. «hd !od <V 9 to Sww Princess (Hnrdoii 1m9B.S8L 

AUtUKTARAM: Tried In UMnn last b» whoa nddan to tad aopnadang Inal (. tUvttf Ml woobrll 
Irom CorMSBO. W ran (Redcar Imll, Fir}. 

' m 14lh 0(20 ta Bfifllin (UKONdMiR. aoodl. 
id uiUtiirod on haal2LSdniil7.tiiA 331 taHawtainiLo easier 

amor IW Urns. «swd tar nds. tad V MA ran on wflL wwi By i* tana 
1«2lGtte«) 

aMfl BfDD«M tat asatHed ora H ini Tin ol 13 Mi 6B to FaaHi 





enter pressure when out osced W rerw 
lannf. B run (BiqbLa lird. Gd) 

. ahes tan II bT Dr edgu [f MLosane 1m 18L 


Blinkered for the first time — BA NGOR: 150 Belgran. 
Rainbow Walk; 255 Leeswood. WETHERBY: 3^5 Constant 
Amusement 


Bangor (N.H.) runners and riders 


IAOMbVIm 
1-SO Hr P t tartafcrer 
3LZO Trying Agaki (nfa) 


2-58 Patrodn 

IJOOa«dta al|M 

4-00 Imocwot Bworuw 

i RBata BntdknaR 




nanrw k taachata ataar Mreatai 

1.20 OIH9UIHV NOTICE CLABMQHIMBHR Bat If C3.79X 
101 005- BAU.YDAHTE (300) DGandoHo 5-11-ID ... 

103 000- limn- OF JUSTICE (331) L 10)004-11-5 

in 33265 RA INBO W WALK (4B) Jl O'SlHte 6-n-4 

104 yAUOBBONNTtaltar 8-11-2 

105 224215 FRONTIER FUO»fTOO)(BF) Mh* L SddaD 5-1 VI 

1M 0/TO3-1 PBtStAM IHta (ZS) K Bslley 5-1V0 
107 ‘ ‘ 

10B 

109 

110 
111 
113 

113 

114 

115 
113 
117 
11B 


FtanBlO 

Jl A Fttzgtretd * 

JHcConI 

E ttuaband (9) 



05- BEBCMHELO FLYBl (31 B)WCtqr 4-10-13 
S- IMPS FODOtSBS) M Pips 4-10-13 
00- UCTH0IBCCH.(32e)MMU MlUgan 5-10-12 

2 BRACKHfnmAITE (S3) L LtoRKtaran 5-W-ll 

3A- CALMHVALE (338) L Barm S-lO-10 

4-015 3 C0BC MABK3<B(B8)J0 , aiM5-ID-9 

4 TBCTBtOLOOKAL RM (6t» D BtadtaH 4-10-8 

BOCRANP Evan 6-10-8 

P-6 IBTSB [9] R H3rrK 4-10-7 
HOBl LVS D LtawwByn O-W-T 

3 BAKHTA (23) D Brerdi Daim 4-1IH 
PO-3SO PRETTY SCARCE (22) BPreece4-lM 



Porta. 


-JarllM 

7-2 Prrslan view. 6-1 Bracteiwnaita. 8-1 Fingeron. 10-1 Dabmb. FranMr Fitfija. Trasa 


1.50 CORBETT BOOKHAIOBtS HAOtCAP CHASE 2m 4t 11 0yda04^tR) 

Ml 3FMS8- POSTIHUn PATH (IBB) TFontor 0-11-10 JR 

802 PSWrO- AROCROHY CHEF (196) (BID GardoBn 8-11-7 

203 302394- ntBmonrHR(lB8)GBaldaig9-11-6 A P McCoy 

304 T2J4P7 MR BfTETrMMER (14) (D) N Baaetnfl T2-1 1-5 — C 

205 Q112211- RECTORY QARMN (230) (D) CaplT Foister 8-11-3 a 

208 1202H- BA9HJCUS (183) (S) MraSSradh 8-11-3 R 

31101 FAIRY PARK (20) H Otar 10-10-0 .. 


307 


<201*2- TOO KUSH (1B3)(D) A Tun«HB-1D-10 

P304GU- BUCKS SURPRfSE(IM) (CO) JI4add6 7-10-10 


210 45PF241- MET COTTAOR (838) (D) 0 McCSHI W-10-8 

Batttou 11-4 UrEMertamer. 8-2 Recury Ganten.5-1 AidnoreyCbMlBiiliata, 6-1 Fur Brener. 8-1 Too 
Ptasa, id-1 Fany Pi*. 10 n —a re 



2.20 JOMKPGCKOVB1BOVICS CHASE ZrelMlOyttaCSjai 
301 061*2-1 SPANISH LHHT (3) B Rkttaida 6-11-7 

303 411008- aHAMHIFBErenr (192) MrafiBmrth 8-11-0 - 

303 4S13UF- DMITBSSUH t31ta)T FoWBT 0-YM1 

304 4PS582- HAMAD (209) D McCMn 8-11-0 

305 4DS104- REEiaUCH (223) A Turnol 6-11-0 

300 /IFUSFO- SPUMOUS (200) E Own 8-11-0 JtDari* 

307 111220- TRYBM ADAM (330) DOvaMtoT-IVO M Dwyer 

200 K20l}l- OBTUTY CALLS (107) N Caaeten 5-10-13 CUraiByta 

309 WILD BROOK UreSBrantlfl 5-10-13 Jtaatai 

310 4W8-F2 CESRKHA (22) J O'Shea 7-10-8 MAFtafanH 

BetUagi54 Soo nan LqhL 4-T Trying Agam. 5-1 Bramtuetwrry, 7-1 mono. W-1 Gasnsra. 13-1 Damn 
Sw. 14-1 Destiny Crib. lO n wi wa rt 


2.55 HERJOHCOB80LDC0M>IT10IIUJ0CnYr HDCPMfl»LBtaB4f C3,708 

11PP30- BETTER BYTHE MASS (203) N Twelon-Danas 6-C-O -SJoynecFD 

50088-1 ADMM (8} (7B» ea) M* S BramaM 7-11-9 AKSmtt(7}* 

125264- UNCLE KEEMY (239) JOHrifl 5-11-4 ABactw 

4033- HU OB (188) P BsaumoM 5-1 1-2 B4taattata(9] 

3B34P-3 PATROCLUS (31) (CD) JUadkto I0-W-11 Ettaabwnd 

samp- JOYHR i Ht (2i i) Mas u irnigaw 4-w-ii flw*y 

G3P40H) UKVD0O(10)(C)RLm 7-)0-6 JN*gfonl(5)* 

10PO-3U FOLK (48) M Pipe 8-18-5 BMaara(71 

ODUO-P4 HI PLUTTS (24) (D)J Tuck 0-10-0 KDm*awy(5) 


401 
403 

403 

404 

405 
400 

407 

408 

409 .... 

410 P00DI25- ALRSANTE(391)(C) D McCain B-1IH) -JDWWtah 

BadtaM 1VJ BBdafByihaGtaM. 7-2 Adrien. 5-1 Mta Dee. 6-1 Pamxdta. 7-1 Undo Kseny. s-i PcA.ii-t 
UrFUdb. 10 lima are 


1 9-11-4 


3.30 TARPOHLEY HUNT HAHDKAP CHASE 3re 1 10yd* C3#84 

SOI 5eP41^™wa«ftnCTM)mD«eCdn16-1M 

503 Rjr-ps-i ROCCO (20) S Sherwood 8-11-13 

503 130321- BULK HUDAY (161 )(D) JOHm ID-11-11 

son 2»lM HAUW (20) H BodnU MV6 

SOS 8V330P- IIHHANB (309) M BlHMOCL 1D-11-S 
SOB UFP4U-F BJUJ60RY LAD(lO) UtbJ Rentrno-Sj 
507 PPPO-56 PARSOlfS WAY (2) A Jones &-1 1-3 . 

500 PtfZ30- 3 OOODlNlKIfTtaJUBOCBfOOto 7-11-3 

509 45823'5M1««>W 01 mRDidkta 10-11-1 

610 aWP3-PTBmMLODT{2D)WB9inollia-11-0 .. 

311 <3FSU^- *HUR.SA0fl(200)Mra SSmitli5-tO-11 „ 

511 S5JP5P- CAMJIHMRD B8JLE(1B9) J 
BIS «4O-«EW0MT(BB0)P 

1C SOUND [UMI Mre E 


.DHeCata 

.CUptww 

-BStarey 

Jk«BiM> 


— OBretBay 
..^Dllwmnk 


If ftiill 

IjOHa0M(5) 


Jitef _ 

13-10-7 LBnn.rtyfT) 

H (B) R Price 9-10-0 TJoafc* 

(14) D Carey 7-1D4J — : BPwareB 

UTE(14)FYaiatay iT-KMI JO Ha gher 


014 4405fP^ 

515 RUV-84 
518 P3433* 

517 U83-43S 

3-1 R«a M Dida Noday. 5-1 flood lireght 7-1 Tnhai Hitar. TO-1 UabwL i3-i Uedtane, Tltef 
Metady. 97lMta«* 


4.05 STARLET LBJUREHAItJCAP HURDLE 2ra « C2^T» 
124-2 KAFCAK (20) J Con 4-1H3 


A P McCoy 


001 _ . 

003 W3£fr MOteST*AHB(21B)mcaMia0S-«-S 

in WSaoiF- JTIUAII JOHNNY (IB^JOUbHI 6-11-8 MOwywr 

03013- TMCEABMf(T(1B1)DM(9oleon£-11-8 ' 


805 1132/08- HABASHA(1B3)(D)M Pfea 5-lD-IS 

BOO 215222 DtalOC«riMOR0N(9)(D){9P) MM LOddlUS-lD-IZ 
807 3/S2V-SHAIUnB(E4a)BUomJyo8-IO-11 
BOB 21F3!4-5 OUHX 9RRIR BOV (30) D BurehaB 5-1D-0 

90B 035331- 1RKMTO (149) JHadda 4-10-1 

810 &TO-0F SHIV smALB(8i) R Peacock 7-iD 
Tl a ntapS 2 Irn oc om Gaorga. 3-1 Foota Errmad. 5-1 Twlca A MgM. 7-1 KolMk. B-1 Jyn|ain Johany. 10-1 
TiecsntO- IOii—mi 



4.40 TTBRUPMfT OPEN NATIONAL HUNT HJIT An 110^74 


3 

3 

4 
9 
8 
T 
B 
• 

10 

11 

IX 

13 

14 
13 
19 
17 
13 


AYOWBAT JONMI 5-11-4 


(7) 


3- BAKMET (244) DNUnton 5-11-1 , 
BAYHATKMnJ Pumas S-tw 


CRAMPBCASTU NON TCbaaoo 5-11-4 - 

D858KT BRAVE IM S 3n*h 5-11-4 

BREAM BBKDMChOilU 5-1 V4 

FOLLOW Dl CALL OUcCtan 5-11-4 

6- ORATE DB& (239) PBaasreoM 5-11-* 
MAHLBI H TwMQn-DttM 5-11-4 


IKaaBCD 


■(H) 


MBIER MOROSE N Itatatoa-Oavlw 5-1 W 

RIVmALE BOVJ O'Neil 5-11-4 

ALLOW BLtaewllyn 4-11-5 

BLAZMa DOVER Price 4-11-3 


30- ELC0BD0MES(174)WJMM4-1V3 
anoagn omn Fbim 4-H-3 


MreAMyoMonS-HMS - 
(20) Mra J Ptonaa B-1D-U . 



Baton* 5-1 Mahler. 6-1 Ukter Morose. BarataL 7-1 Ubi Brectanta, 8-1 Drawn Rfcta. tt-1 Baymauc. 
Kratoo PnncaK. iBnmn 


Wetherby (N.H.) 



Oatay: Owed (Oaad to Bo* ta ptreaa) + nraa UMre* 
ngarw k> hradiata altar kareab awn* dak days ataeataa 

^ AO LBTTON MOYNiE WMU 2re UJM 

1 APRIL WILLOW U VWu«i 8-10-10 

2 Q'A-0 CATAKU. (13) Mr* S 8m» 8-10-10 

3 466-2 L3BATHEB(X1)(BP)UaURMri0y5-1D-1D 

4 55S5?V SUBS (148) 0 Sawanod 6-10-10 

5 00-5 PBRSUASTVETALBir (24Q 0 Limb *-RM »« 



-J A 


23-2 


.Y DASHNQ (IB) M H Etnartiy < 


50- OALLANTS DRJQKT (331) M Bamai 5-W-5 


Brtthg: 6-4 Stnydy Daahmo. 7-4LWaBwn. 9-1 Midday Btaa. 16-1 Api9 Wta*. 3D-1 Panmastve Tatar*. 
BaOaiita DelmnL 25-1 CaWHL Tmnin 


2.10 W E THEBBT ROWCS CHA3B taw B4J19 

1 OOF3- fl RUWON (184) Mra L Taylor 5-11-1 

2 (044- SUPBTTOP (IBS) L Unpo 7-1 VI _ 
Batttaw *-5 Swertop. Entn GraUon. 


2.45 ORBM NMHMTM HANDICAP WHOLE Stat 41 110yd* C2^08 

1V111 HIT THRCAIHAg (27) (P) Mra Mftawley VI V« P 


F644M MASTER OF UtOY (20) (D) C PartK7-1V9 


0G31IP- IM mHJM MAN PM (f3B)ffl<n) lire Klh8aiHl-a - 

311ZM HCLITDMUH (IE) BWDUnun 6-11-5 - 

1U24-1 MAJOR (20) Jhtaddevn-a T 


D Fallow (3)* 


W3WPB H8MORABLB(18)mjHoVwrtH4-1V1 


-DHyrea 


Bantaa: 4-5 HH The Cum*. Si Wirt. 7-1 tagtemian. 8-1 Norttamtarian Kiag. 10-1 MMw 01 Tint. 
UeaonUe B nwwta 


3^20 HAIOIY WHARTON NBIOnU. HANDICAP CHASE 2reC4^S7 

1 P»flFl WIND FOflCS(1»HC) (D) 0 Rlctanb 10-12-0 

I IP545-3 MAUCADEAU (1C) (CO) U SaTbal 8-1V8 

3 9FF513- OI0 BMDCE (230) A Trenail 7-1IM! — — — 

4 «32C4»- CROSS CARBON (iaa)JMIe«9-T0-a 


5-4 wm Ftaw. 7-4 BeaucBdoau. vi ou BrtdgB. 7>i Ones Canaan. 



3.55 TOCKWITH Hones CHASE 3n IIQyda 64^544 

1 003-21 DALE AHEAD (18) Q Uwre 5-1V4 

2 164W-P KKlLA3R(13)n PoaJ7-l VI ___ 

3 iiPP4-4F W4HnvuiE(S)DLaRtaMVl 

4 CONSTANT AMUSWBR E Cntafl T-VMO 
BMHaoi M Sals Ahead. 7-3 KUw.KViRUndla, SJ-i CaaMMA nraom aiiL 



4^0 KOflMHAW CONDITIOflAL JOCKEYS' HOVICI HDCF HURDLE 8a If £2435 

1 P23V4I SOUTH WESTERLY (It) (07) Mr* MfteMlay 7-1 V10 -GUa 

1 mOOi-6 HBB1AL15T(1B) JHsiims 8-10-6 SltetarO) 

a 066-PtO IBIFHJ (13) D LmrO 5-RW 

4 (06440- OWENS CHIBT (115)T ESKringun 5-10-3 

Hatttag! 1-3 Booth Waster ly, 8-1 MUSH, 8-1 Onoaa QgesL KM hnsaJBL 


Results 


NOTTINaKAH 

IJMi 1, AKALBA, fi HUM (13-1): 3, 

(9-1): 3, Vw Nnr Way (VWl 9-8 lav 
Munagb Hill Lad. M ran. NK. 2. (O Uoriay) 

Tore- C 16 J 0 ; Earn, ta.70. c 40 a o«i F; 

tl85.fia Trio; £137.00. CSF: C10B.74. Trtawt 
C1MM4. 

I^Or 1, LAY THE BLAJtaN, T QuWi (9-2),' 
2, MtaTwrttantl (8-13 lav): 2,Canoart)wn 
Bay W8-1). 10 ran Hd. (MW Jarvis) T: efiJStt 
El ia Elio. E B 30. OF; C4.2C. THa £111 Jtt 
CSF- 0.75 

Uft li BUUM OPTBHDEN, W Ryan (S-3k 
2, Dnanre End (14-1). 3,S«wthS«aBub- 


Mb ( 20 -U 7<p 4 lav BmiZarniy om. 9 ran. Hd. 
4 IH Cadi) T: £030; £13U £3.60. £6.70. DF 
E24ja Trto'. £Z7(LSa CSF: f32.CH MR; Canr- 
palan. KantUreyn. 

&SO;1*GaMSM,WRywi (WlATtM 
(10-11 f*v); », Afcwre Bfr-1) . IDjail IKjS 
(H Ctadl) T: £3.00; £1/40, CT.ia £11 JU. OF: 
E2.ro. Trls: ESI. 2D. CSF: £7.97. NR 
Pareuasion. 

ua 1, DANCE STAR, Emma 0 Gorman 
(12-1 n X. Britaaa B«B* (26-1); 3, Ptatt- 
rHirf ta (9-4iavL 11 ran. IS. US. (U Jarvtal 
T: £4540; C4 d0.'£4.40, £1.10. DF: £27430. 
Trio: eaom CSF; 08054. ^ 

$JUk CUAftOO, M Henry (7-3 lav): 2, 
rtataBBan (6-1); 3, OimM A«ain |14-1): 4. 
Harry Mwlata (13- U. 16 ran. 1. A, nk . (R 
HoflUMMAd) T E38& n.ia ££.00. £5 10. 


£a.ia OF- £17.00. Trio; £13630. CSF; £2550 
Tr least: £254.90. NR. Full Quiver, PepiiisL 
Thrower. 

*AO= -I.NBAATEBNA, J Quinn (25-1): E, 
Cohan Raaf (11-1); 3,Siip«r M#i (16-1); 
4, Barrel ot Hop* (6-1) 11-4 lav Halts 
Breeaa. 20 ran. Sh hd. *n net IS , pi CoWiv 
gidoe) T: esaoa £7.70. £130. £370. £130 
DF: £172.00. Trio: £52730. CSF' E2B4A 
Trhawt W.13534. 

JACKFOn Not won. E3J94. CtafriM cw«r lO 
Bangor today. 

PLACEPCTl CIOS. 70. QUADPOTt E37J30. 

5EOGSF1ELD 

UOt 9, CANDID LAD, B Storey (6-17. 2. 
P a l aea Bhrer (7-2 )Mav): 3. a B wr mn wr rtT 

|Wavj 10 ran. 3 K IF Smroyl Tcur. 


£5.50; £130. £1 50. £1.90 Dual F: £5.70 Trio- 
C3B0a CSF' CS5S. Tricast £7634. 
i.4(brt t classic STAiaaafr, s Taytor 
(IT— «): 2. ila dra a Oaf (11-4): 3, Adrian 
I evens taw). 4 ran Hk. 3D IJ Heltons) T. 
E4JKL DF. £4.9a CSF: ESfll. 

2.10c 1 , VAX. DM Rama, p Niven (6-2 
)t-tevt2. 3 o na o n (S-glHav): % Etownirtfl 
«pria9 112-11. 7 'W Z.&- (DanytaSTnHB) T: 
E2.7Q; £1£0, £2.(0. OF- £350: CSF: (350 
2L40t 1, OLD ALE, L O'Hara 1 14-1). 2, 
CamptoWAuruc (lO-ll In); a, Ambtr 
HaOy (7-41. 5 ran. 0. 3S. I J CuitOJ T; £1430; 
n 10 El 30. DF: £15.00 CSF- £2864 
3.10: 1, KELPIE THE CELT, L O’Hara 
111-10 fav): 2, O* A^riw (5-2). B, flopani- 
■Jon (16-11.4 ran. Dial chst (UrcOTham- 
SC»|T E1.66 DF-E2.10.CSF 093. 


3^tOi1, mn, Mr R Johnson [P-4Uv7. 2, 
Prince Yasra 1&-1); 3, Cov de Catharine 
»-2). 8ran.2A 5. iP BoweniT E2J0: £1.10. 
£3.10 DF. £820. CSF: (3.50. 

4,1Qef .MA&SLA&i 4. Rcdhe (1-12 lavV.fl. 
One Mom BM (16-1): 3. CauiM on i a 
(20-11. 4 ran. 3. 10. (J O'Noill) T: E1.20. DF: 

ci.oacsFreaw 

PLACEPCTl £9X40. QUADPOIt E230. 

STRATFORD 

1J0: 1,'SWINQ QUARTET, C Llewellyn 
ITI-I); R, n andaa (8-13 lav): 3, Tbroe 
Tabu* 78-D- 9 ran. X. 18 iN Twtston-OA- 
VWS) Td#b: Etaaa £1J0 £1A0. Cisa Dual 
F £8 20 Trc ClT^40 CSF: £1731. Nft 
Snngaburmr. 

2.04b i, TAKE TWO, A M»guire (3-1): a. 


Sophtam (5-6 lev); 3, D re y MiilM (86-11. 
12 ran 3. 14 UWhhejT £3jflft Cim. £130. 
£1430. DF; £3.40. Trio. Cl 18.70. CSF: BA 
SJOc 1, OVER THE STREAM, T J Murphy 
(7-2); 8, ttanarty Cr*4k (11-10 «v); 3, 
Btaeeiwl Aeaeant (11-1). 7 ran. Nk, IS. (K 
Bailey) T: CS Oft C230. E1.3D. OF: E380. CSF: 
£7.78. 

LOR 1. SILVER STANDARD, S Wynne 
( 15-fl). 2, aaonteak (8-1 ). *, Btaritwt Hero 
114-1). 8-2 tav Tripp kano. 14 ran. K 4. (T 
Forster) T; £8Jft £2.60. E2-B0. ESJO. DF: 
C3ai0. Trio: £196. BO. CSF 1 tfilJt Trfcatat 
ES7SA1. 

3JO: 1 . FRONT STREET, Q »adlar (7-2T. 
R, Young pokoy (20-11; 8. Belaione Fm 
( 2-1) evens 1 Time Wont Wait 4 ran 20, 15 
( S Sherwood) T: £3.70. DF: £16. CSF. £2923. 


4JOCM T, DOLDCNSWIFT, A P McCoy (7-2); 
2. MMntent (8-4); 1, Mr PrinaeHine (5-4 
lav). H ran. IX. 13. (Q BAldm0lT:£3A>;Clr4a 
£1 JO. Cl. ML DF: £7.40, Trfcr £1.80 CSF: 
£11.58. an- Beckman, Hal’s Prince. 

4301 1, DARK NTCtmifCALN, J A Mo 
Cartby (5-2 tav): 2, Rad— i 18-1); X. 
Pfwssure Trick (13-2). 15 ran lO X. (O 
Shcraaod) T: £4.60 £8.10. £2.10. £2.10 DF: 
C3DAO Trio. £134.80. CSF: ES4.80 TricasC 
C117A Hawaiian Sam. who lintohod 
second, was disqualified tor (ailing id draw 
correct wetohl 

PLACBPOn£43Ja QUADPOTrCM.OO 
• Lora Howard de Walden had hi* sooth 
winner a an owner when Cantor won Ota 
EBF Netheriiow Maiden Staves at Notting- 
ham yesterday. 
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Soccer 

Assortedf inery 
from top drawer 


David Laoey 


T HE Coca-Cola Cup, 
far from going fiat, 
now overflows with 
fizzy expectation. 
Reformers who would stream- 
line the early rounds, wind 
most of the tournament up be- 
fore the New Year and gener- 
ally put it in its place, have 
been upstaged by a fourth- 
round draw for which the FA 
Cup, at an equivalent stage, 
would give its right arm. 

Liverpool, the holders, face 
Newcastle United, the team of 
the moment in an emotive 
confrontation which will take 
Peter Beardsley. Kevin Kee- 
gan and his assistant Terry 
McDermott back to their old 
Anfield stamping ground. The 
sides are already due to meet 
at St James' Park in the Pre- 
miership tomorrow week. 

Blackburn Rovers' immedi- 
ate hopes of salvaging some- 
thing from a season of toil 
and stress now rest on their 
ability to survive at Leeds toe 
week after a long, cold and 
possibly academic journey to 
Moscow in the Champions’ 
League. 

Arsenal and Sheffield 
Wednesday will continue 
their long-running saga of 
-cup encounters with a second 
successive fourth-round tie at 
Highbury. In 1993 toe clubs 
met in both the Coca-Cola and 
FA Cup finals, the London 
side winning both of them. 

hi terms of personalities 
these ties will easily sell 
themselves. As crowd-pullers, 
Newcastle, who have won 12 
of their 13 matches this sea- 
son, are now up there with 
Manchester United, whose 
lackadaisical approach to the 
Coca-Cola Cup was punished 
by York City in the-second 
round. Keegan’s players, by 
contrast, have rubbed out 
Bristol City and Stoke with 
toe flair and enthusiasm they 
bring to their Premiership 


performances, scoring 13 
times in toe process. 

Liverpool’s defenders will 

have already encountered the 
ebullient Les Ferdinand, in 
his Magpies plumage, by toe 
time Newcastle visit Anfield 
but the opportunity to com- 
pare the country’s most In- 
form striker with Robbie 
Fowler, its most exciting 
prospect, is again an intrigu- 
ing prospect 

Much the same goes for the 
tie at EUand Road, which will 
bring Tony Yeboah, Leeds’s 


Millwall punish 
pitch invaders 

T HE Millwall tan who ran 
on to the pitch and 
threatened the Sheffield 
Wednesday goalkeeper 
Kevin Pressman has been 
banned for life by the club. 
Another supporter who 
went on to the pitch will 
also be haired, mites John 
Duncan. 

“You can take it from me 
that the tons will never be 
let in the ground again.** 
said Millwall’ s chairman 
Peter Mead. 

The FA will ask Millwall 
for their comments and 
look at the referee’s report 
before deciding whether to 
invoke the suspended pun- 
ishment — a £100,000 fine 
and two matches behind 
closed doors — that hangs 
over the clnb after the 
Derby goalkeeper Martin 
Taylor was attacked In a 
play-off at the New Den in 
May 1994. 

Two men. Ken Humph- 
ries and Sam Turner, both 
unemployed, were bailed to 
appear at' Tower Bridge 
Magistrates* Court on No- 
vember 22 charged under 
the Football Offences Act 
with invading the pitch 
during play. 


Ghanaian marksman, up 
against Alan Shearer, whose 
goals continue to alleviate 
Blackburn's gloom even if he 
has not scored for England in 
over a year. The tie will also 
see David Batty-back in fam- 
iliar surroundings, although 
in fhi« case toe term “stamp- 
ing ground” might tempt 
providence. 

Sheffield Wednesday’s 
smooth dismissal cf Millwall, 
conquerors of Everton In toe 
previous round, at the New 
Den suggested that David 
Pleat is well on the way to 
tu rning toe team round. But 
at Highbury this time 
Wednesday will face not only 
Ian Wright, who scored when 
Arsenal won last season’s tie 
2-0, but Dennis Bergkamp, 
who has now found the net 
six Hmpjs in as many 

With at least three fancied 
namtu due to fan in toe next 
round Aston Villa, four times 
winners of the tournament, 
should see their odds shorten 
dramatically if they reach toe 
quarter-finals by overcoming 
Queens Park Rangers at 
home. Coventry’s repeat of 
their 1967 FA Chip final tri- 
umph over Tottenham could 
produce a West Midlands con- 
frontation at Molineux, but 
first sickly Wolves have to 
win a replay a^ilnst Charlton 
at The Valley. 

The rain which r epri e ved 
Reading when their third- 
round tie against Bury, who 
were leading 2-0, was aban- 
doned may lead to Southamp- 
ton facing an awkward trip to 
Elm Park. And if Middles- 
brough win their replay 
against Crystal Palace then 
Birmingham or Tranmere 
will be encountering Juninho 
onTeesside. 

OHAWi Aston Vida v OPR; Arsanal v 
Short t&id Wednesday. Wotvas or Charlton 
v Coventry: Reading or Bury v 
Southampton; Norwich or Bradford v 
Bolton or Leicester Leads * Bladtoum; 
Liverpool v Nmcasda; Crystal Palaca or 
Middlesbrough v Birmingham or 
Tranmera. Tlaa to be played week 
commenc i ng November 27, 


Hateley fires broadside 
at Rangers hierarchy 


Patrick Glenn 


M ARK HATELEY yes- 
terday bade a far- 
from-fond farewell to 
the Rangers of Glasgow in the 
hope of picking up his glitter- 
ing playing career with the 
London version, QPR- 
Tbe former England striker 
hinted that he had been 
pushed out of the club before 
his time and he passed some 
scathing comments on a team 
who, in the past nine days, 
have been humiliated by Ju- 
ventus in the Champions* 
League and eliminated from 


AY WILKINS last night 
put a £10 million hands- 
off notice on Trevor 
Sinclair after Leeds United 
admitted they had ap- 
proached Queens Park 
Rangers about buying the 
striker, who this season 
has become one of the most 
exciting players in the pre- 
miership. writes Martin 
Thorpe. 

“We have inquired about 
Sinclair.” said the Leeds 
managing director Bill 
Fotherby. who is ready to 
offer a £4 million casfa-and- 
player package involving 
Brian Deane. David White 
or Rod Wallace to secure 
the England Under-21 play- 
er’s services. 

However, Rangers told 
Fotherby they did not want 
to sell Sinclair, and Wilkins 


the Coca-Cola Cup by 
Aberdeen. 

. Since his £1 million trans- 
fer to Loftus Road remains 
unofficial — contingent upon 
a farther medical examina- 
tion in December — Hateley 
may be perceived as a man 
who is running toe risk of 
burning his boat while still 
standing on the bridge. 

He revealed that he was so 
confident of the success of an 
operation on his damaged an- 
kle — he has to convalesce 
until December — that he has 
sold his luxury bouse in 
Helensburgh, toe affluent 
Dunbartonshire town on toe 


said: “Any club wanting 
Trevor would have to break 
the British transfer record: 
£4 milli on wouldn’t buy bis 
boots.” 

After Wednesday’s Coca- 
Cola Cup victory over 
York. Sinclair, who three 
weeks ago signed an exten- 
sion to Ms contract de- 
signed to keep him at the 
club until 1998, reassured a 
group of concerned tons: 
“Don’t worry. I'm not going 
anywhere. I like it here.** 

However, the question 
remains whether a club of 
QPR's relatively modest fi- 
nances, who have a record 
of selling their best players 
and who have spent the £6 
million they received for 
Les Ferdinand, can ulti- 
mately resist the right 
offer. 


north bank of the Clyde, and 
bought another in Ascot 

But the Scottish Football 
League confirmed that he is 
still officially a Rangers 
player and that it has 
received no request to trans- 
fer his registration. If QPR de- 
cide he is not fit enough he 
could face an embarrassing 
return to Ibrax Park. 

“Tin leaving because I was 
asking Rangers questions 
about my future and not get- 
ting the right answers,” said 
Hateley. “I needed to know 
where 1 was going. 

‘Tm not a dim person and it 
was made clear to me - that it 
was time for a new target a 
fresh challenge. This had 
nothing to do with any ambi- 
tions I have as a coach, as 
some have suggested. It was 
entirely about my playing 
fature, and it wasn’t going 
where I wanted it to go.” 

On toe partnership with 
Ally McCoist, which pro- 
duced some 70 goals a season, 
he said: "We still had two 
years’ worth of goals in us, 
but Hn sad and disappointed 
that we weren’t given a 
chance to continue. Alistair 
has to work far harder now 
because it's a different kind of 
partnership be has with Oleg 
Salenko, and -I don’t believe 
be will score as many now. 

“I was working as a TV ana- 
lyst when Rangers played 
Juventus and it was sad to see 
them play with no passion. 
They’ll remain the dominant 
force in Scotland, as money 
and tradition will see to that 
But something has gone out of 
them.” 


Wilkins puts no-go sign on Sinclair 



Tiler goes to Villa 


FA suspends 
O’Neill ban 


Den Beet 


AS 


STON VILLA yesterday 
paid Nottingham Forest 
1.000 for the former 


England Under-21 interna- 
tional central defender Carl 
Tiler. 

The 23-year-old, who moved 
to the City Ground from 
Barnsley in a £1.4 million deal 
in May 1991, has been unable 
to break into the Forest first 
team this season because 
Colin Cooper and Steve Chet* 
tie have formed a formidable 
partnership. 

But that has not deterred 
Villa’s manager Brian Little, 
who is looking to build on his 
side’s good start to the season 
and will see Tiler as a long- 
term replacement for the vet- 
eran Paul McGrath. 

"1 have been looking for a 
left-sided central defender for 
some time,’* said Little. "I feel 
that, at 25, Cart still has his 
best years In front of him and 
that he will quickly become 
an important part of toe first- 
team squad” 

Terry Fenwick, toe Ports- 
mouth manager, has shelved 
his attempt to take the Shef- 
field Wednesday and former 


Villa Striker Guy Whit- 
tingham back to Fratton Park 
because he cannot afford him. 
Fenwick now hopes to sign 
Stoke City's Keith Scott 
instead. 

Reading: whose joint man- 
ager Jimmy Quinn Is plan- 
ning to report Bury to the FA 
for complaints made after 
their Coca-Cola Cup tie was 
abandoned, were busy on toe 
loan front yesterday. They 
signed Chris Woods, the Shef- 
field Wednesday and former 
England goalkeeper, and Ken- 
ny Brown, toe West Ham 
right-back, for a month as 
cover for the injured Boris 
Mikhailov and Andy BernaL 

Bury, 2-0 up at the time, 
accused Reading of persuad- 
ing the referee John Kirkby 
to abandon Tuesday night's 
match at Elm Park during a 
downpour. Quinn, who was 
particularly annoyed with 
remarks made by toe Bury 
striker Phil Stant. said: 
’"There are no cheats at this 
club and it is totally out of 
order to suggest otherwise.” 

Swindon’s defender Adi Vi- 
veash has joined their Second 
Division rivals Walsall after 
impressing diem during a 
two-match trial. 


M artin o’neill, the 

Norwich City manager, 
must be on his best behaviour 
for the next two seasons, after 
having a touchline ban sus- 
pended on appeaL 
O’Neill, who took over at 
Carrow Road in the close 
season, was initially handed a 
10-match banishment to toe 
stands and a £1,000 fine be- 
cause of an altercation with 
match officials when he was 
in charge at Wycombe 
Wanderers. 

The former Northern 
Ireland international came 
up before the Football 
Association’s disciplinary 
commission after being 
reported by the referee Paul 
Rejer after a Second Division 
match at Bournemouth on 
Aprils. 

The FA has suspended the 
ban until the end of the 1996- 
97 season but increased toe 
fine to £3,000. O’Neill was also 
ordered to pay the fall costs of 
the appeaL 

A statement by the FA 
board of appeal also said 
that Norwich must provide 
a written undertaking that 
they were prepared to 
accept responsibility for toe 
conduct of their manager. 
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Cricket 


Malcolm 

under 


pressure 


Marking time . . . Ramprakash improves his street credibility in a Johannesburg suburb photograph, graham chadwick 


Irani’s chance to start favourite 


Paul Weaver meets the Essex all-rounder 
flying dutto meet his role model Miandad 


J AVED MIANDAD is not 
every cricketer's idea of 
a role model but the for- 
mer Pakistan captain played 
an Important part in toe de- 
velopment of Ronnie Irani, 
the Essex all-rounder. 

Irani hopes to meet Mian- 
dad a gain in P akistan, where 
he flew yesterday with Eng- 
land A. *7 was a boy when 
Javed came to play for Daisy 
Hill in the Bolton Association 
League. My father was cap- 
tain of the club, my mother 
did the teas for years and 
Javed stayed with us. 

“He is hardly toe most liked 
cricketer in the game but he 
taught me a lot. not just about 
the technical side of the game 
but how to show your enthu- 
siasm and be competitive. He 
told me how to be a fighter and 
a winner, and I feel Tm both. 

“I went to play In South Af- 
rica three years ago and. 
when he saw me there, be 
called roe over and spent two 
hours with me, coaching and 
encouraging me. At Lanca- 
shire Wasim Akram was also 
very helpful, so I feel I know a 
little about Pakistan cricket 


before I go on this tour.” 
Irani, a former Thai boxer, 
fits in well in an England set- 
up which has become more 
professional and competitive 
under Mike Atherton and Ray 
Illingworth. As a player — a 
clean-hitting late-middle- 
order batsman and a first- or 
second-change seamer — he 
is still developing but there Is 
no doubting he has the heart 
of a competitor. 

*7 grew up in a hard school 
in Lancashire. The leagues 
there can be tough going for a 
youngster. I was playing 
against Franklyn Stephenson 
at the age of 14. so by the time 
I first played for Lancashire 
at 18 I had already played a 
lot of bard cricket 
“At Lancashire it was even 
harder. If you have played 
squash or cards with Athers 
you will know that he hates 
losing at anything. I also had 
an eye on a football career. I 
played with Garry Flitcroft 
for the Bolton Boys Federa- 
tion team, at centre-forward, 
but unfortunately it is now 
impossible to combine both 
careers.” 


He played for the England 
Under-19 side against Austra- 
lia in 1991 and, with a century 
and three fifties in six in- 
nings, was voted Man of the 
Series. At Old Trafford, how- 
ever, toe going was a little too 
hard for the young Irani He 
found it difficult to force him- 
self into a side containing Wa- 
sim Akram, Phillip DeFrei- 
tas. Glen Chappie. Peter 
Martin and Ian Austin. 

"David Lloyd and the chair- 
man Bob Bennett were very 
good about It, very honest 
When I got the chance to join 
Essex last year they did not 
stand in my way. It’s been a 
great move for me. I’ve had 
two good years at Chelmsford, 


Irani . . . competitive instinct 


even though I was set back 
last year with a stress frac- 
ture of the back.” 

He thinks he caught the 
selectors' eye while playing 
against Gloucestershire this 
season. "It was a good week- 
end. I scored a hundred off 47 
balls in toe Sunday league 
and got a few wickets, and I 
managed a couple of fifties In 
the championship match. I 
also played well against 
Surrey and Middlesex.” 

When Essex played Leices- 
tershire Irani found that In 
Nigel Briers he was up 
against someone as competi- 
tive as himself. *7 tried to 
pinch a quick single when he 
fumbled the ball in the covers 
and he blew his top. “Don’t 
you do that to me,; he 
shouted. Tve been playing 
this game for 20 years, how 
dare you.' We had a good 
laugh about It afterwards.” 

• England A. captained by 
Irani’s Essex team-mate Nas- 
ser Hussain, arrive in Kara- 
chi today and have four days’ 
practice before opening their 
tour with two one-day fix- 
tures on November 1 and 3, 
The rest of the trip is made. up 
of three four-day games, three 
five-day Tests against Paki- 
stan A and finally three one- 
day internationals. 


Edward Harris 
in Johannesburg 


exolamd Xt U Atoanon. A Stewart. M 
FteJiwakash, R Smith, G Hick, R RueseU. 
M Waftlitson. R Illingworth. M IUL A 
Fraser. D Malcolm. 

INVITATION Xfc H Cronje. M Arthur. P 
Amm. j Rhodes. P Strydom. L 
Mazlkazana. m Davis, H williams. 
G royana. fl Snell. M Prmgle. 


S OWETO was once a no. 
go district for most 
visitors, but today it is 
a place of opportunity far 
England's cricketers in 
general and Mark Rampra- 
kash in particular. 

This morning, in one cor- 
ner of the township, Eng- 
land take on a strong South 
African Invitation XI led by 
the national captain Hansie 
Cronje in the inaugural 
first-class match at the 
Soweto OvaL 
The occasion has taken 
on an added significance as 
a symbol of the change that 
has swept through South 
Africa, where cricket has 
been to the forefront In 
breaking down barriers. 
The president, Nelson Man- 
dela. will be among the 
crowd of 5.000 on Sunday. - 
For England, however, it js 
an important match, with 
only three four-day games 
before the first Test and the 
players will be eager to make 

an impression. 

Ramprakash has done 
that so far as the team man- 
ager Ray Illingworth is con- 
cerned. His spanking form 
with Middlesex last sum- 
mer, after being dropped by 
England, has continued. 

When the squad was 
selected in September it 
was presumed that Ram- 
prakash and John Crawley 
would contest the No. 3 hat- 
ting position. Yesterday, 
though, after announcing 
the team. Illingworth made 
it clear that the position 
was no longer vacant. 

He said: “It has been a 
problem spot but we thipk 
Ramprakash is the best- 
equipped technically to fill 
it. He has a lot of talent and 
we want to" give him as 
much opportunity as we 
can. We are desperate for 
him to come through.” 

With room for only four 
other batsmen, Crawley 
misses out but should play 
in the next match, against 
Border, although by then 
he may be more interested 
in trying to outshine Robin 
Smith and Graeme Hick 
tium Ramprakash. 

By playing only five 
specialist batsmen on a 
pitch never used before, 
England have given them- 
selves plenty of bowling op- 
tions; both spinners, Rich- 
ard Illingworth and Mike 
Watkinson, are included, 
but most attention will 
focus on Devon Malcolm. 

The bowling coach, Peter 
Lever, bas complained that 
Malcolm is not heeding ad- 
vice about correcting his 
action to achieve more ac- 
curacy, and Illingworth 1$ 
getting fed up with it 
England were under pres- 
sure to play Malcolm be- 
cause he is seen as a role 
model for the black yoang- 
sters who will throng the 
ground, but Illingworth 
would have chosen him in 
any case to put him on the 
spot “We want Devon to 
make a great effort here,** 
Illingworth said. “He has a 
lot of work to do; we shall 
see what happens.” 
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Results 


Soccer 


U8VA 1M« CMAMPtONSHIPS) Swed«n 
3. Belgium Q 

TODAY’S TRANSFB8: FA Carfeg Pre 
nNara Alpi Action! Jo&aon. Oldham to 
Lcwds; Cart Titer. Nontnoham For US! Id 
A ston Villa. T — a wnr y; Kenny Brown. 
West Ham id Reusing: Paul WUMneon. 
MUdiasbrougn to Oldham: Chris woods. 
SMmefd Wednesday id Reading. Bmto- 
tetgb le a g u e ’ FOctiard Logan. Husteera- 
IWd d Plymouth; Jason BameB, Wolves to 
Oncost; Lee Moddfson. Bristol Rots to 
Northampton. 


Golf 


VOLVO MASTERS ivakterrama. Spamp 
fW rani (GB/Irn unless soled): Btt A 
Forabrand (Swef. OS J Goceres (Argf. TO 
B Lane- 1 Wocsiam. 71 M A Jimenez 
(Spain); P Eales. C Montgomerie. 74 J-L 
Ouepy iPfl. S L yla. Ft Chapman. 73 J 
Spence: S Luna (Bp): H Ciartc s Struve, 
(Get). P Hwbtom (Swe): S Torrance. 74 A 
Cejha I Oar); J Pamevtk (Swe); C Rocca 
(it); M Jama* M Laimar (Swe): I Qarrfajo 
(Bp); D CWord; B Longer (Ogr). 73 P 
MlteneP-, M Oronberg (Swe). M Jam 
(Swe); R Kartsson |S«a): P-LI Jonansscm 
(Swe); A Coilart P O Maliay lAuaJ. J ftt- 
uara (Sol. 7® K Okfcom: 0 Kartaeon 
l Sure): J Sandal in Owe). F Nobilo (NT): P 
Walmn 77 P Broad hurst J Haaggmsn 
(Swei. R Atienby (Aus): T Johnstone (Zun ); 
P Baker. D Clarice; S Cage. 78 ft Claydon: 
P Terovalnen (US); M Campbell iNT): G 
Tumer (N?fc W Ri lay (Aus). 70 D Cooper. 
80 J Townsend (US). 82 P War. M tor- 
vrnod (Aus) ru nine-mil ft Ran any 


Tennis 


ESSSH OPtt TIM roan* 8 Brwgnera 

I$M U □ Vacefc <Ci) 7-6. 7-6, p ff—mun 
(US) W U WoodWfde (Aus) 8-3. 8-4; M 
Washington (US) bl A Agaesl (US) 4-6. 
6-1. 8-1: A ■— Ue fc IFr) w Y KaWnlkov 
IRDS) 2-b 8-3. 6-1: T Bnqriat (Swe) U M 
Samar (Ger) 8-4. 6-3; J Coorisr (US) bt M 
ftas*?i (Swftz) 7-8. 3-8. 8-3. 

ATP CHAUBMSR (Seoul. South Koroar 
g c hiiS o rf S ao on d r n cmdi 7 Hamn 
(GB) « Y-J Toon (SKari 6-4. 8-4. 


Baseball 

WORLD COOES] Atlanta £, Cleveland 2. 
(Atlanta lead bttl-oteeven series 3-1.) 

Basketball 


EUROPEAN CHAMPIONSHIP: 5*mJ- 
Besl series: Oraap Ai (Jlkor Spot 74, Irak- 
lis SaJomca 72. Crop Bi Pa/iflftiinBujfl 
Si. Real Madrid SZ 


Chess 


OWSHS CO RHINO INTERNATIONAL 
(W>cuharh|. Eighth mp 4 etoi ORa J 

Howell (Enu> 5k. l Cum iHuri s- N McDon- 
ald M Pnn i Eng i 4k E Mamnovsky iU$). 
N Da, it>s iSnqi C Bronsleut (Rue) 4. 


nCMHONO IKTBINATIOMAL (Barnes): 
Sixth-round wan i Sngn D Williams (Eng) 
43t A Summerscalo (Eng), G Welling 
(Neth) 3fc K Berg (Deni 3 (i postponed): C 
Maouekwe (Nig). G Wall (Eng) % A Trlturv 
owe (Engl, L McSnane (Eng) 2£ J ftedo- 
vanovtc (Yugo) 2; R Bales lEngl tX (1 
postponed! 


Cricket 


(second 

dayi: South Australia 778 (J addons 130. 
Kaaprowka &-S8) Queensland 258-4 (J 
Maher *no). Sydney (lira osyl New 
South WdJas 363-6 IS Waugh 107, U 
Bevan 6Jno, M Taylor 53) * Tasmania. 
TOUR MATCH (Ulac Hilt. Aus): Pakistan 
710 ISO ewers R Ra)a V& A Sohail 74; 
Angel 8-40). Chairmens XI nr (49J) 
overs: -I Linger a& Saqtein lAishtaq 2-29. 
Woqer Youths 2-381. Pakistan won by 
throe runs. 


Cycling 


TOUR OF CHINA iGalling): Prologue 
(4.1km) 1. S hogg (US) 5min 2.1 sec; 2, D 
Mvtfcrio III) at 27 mc 3. N AMs (US) 7.1. 
4. G Randolph (USl T.e. 5. T Hamilton (LSI 
9.0; 6. A Mliurov (Ka^aknstani 9.1; 7. V 
Sdmov (Rusj 6.6: S. A Chiurato (It) 9 7; 9, P 
Qaumoht (Fr) ftS 10. A BKhop (US) 98. 


lee Hockey 


NMi Hartford 2, Si Louis 4; Montreal 7. 
Florida £ New Jersey 2. Vancouver 4. Phil- 
adelphia 3. MV islanders I. Calgary 2. Col- 
orado 1 san Jose 1. Winnipeg & 


Snooker 


SKODA &RAMD PfDX (Sunderland) 
Quiatnw fa.au £ Hen dr y iScol) bl F 
O'Brien (ire) S-3 


Fixtures 


(TM unless stated) 

Soccer 


IHHBOHD HACUBt Brat D hriri o w t Rath 
oldie Borough v Bradford PA 
LEAGUE OP WALES, Ebbw Vale v Inter 
Cardiff. 

LEAGUE OF IRELAND: Prendar Dte 
■aieiw Shetoourne v SUgo Rvrs (7.46) 


Rugby League 


STONES CENTENARY CHAMPION- 

SOA London Brcncoe v Oldham ISA 
Charlton Ath). 


Hockey 


WOMEN'S U-21 INTERNATIONAL: 

Wales v Czech Ftoetibhc (Wts. Cardiff) 


Cricket 


TOUR HATCH iSowelo; lour Mysr S* 
Invtlaflofl >1 v England 18 D. incknna Sun- 
da, ptayi 


Tennis 


Agassi’s costly defeat 




A ndre agassts hopes 
of ending the season at 
the top of toe men’s 
game for the first time suf- 
fered a setback yesterday 
when he was swept out of the 
Essen Open by his compatriot 
MaliVai Washington. 

The American world No. l 
looked lacklustre and was 
dearly annoyed by the reac- 
tion of the German crowd as 
he went down 4-6. 6-1', 6-1 In 
the third round. 

In the sixth game of the 
second set he gave up a cru- 
cial break point on his own 
serve because he was annoyed 
that the crowd had applauded 
a _ serve into toe net He 
mocked their applause by tap- 
ping his racket ironically 
after wasting his second 
serve, and his will to win 
seemed to disappear. 


Agassi has only a slim lead 
in the world rankings over 
Pete Sampras, who reached 
the quarter-finals by beating 
Mark Woodford© 6-2, 6-4. 

The world No. 7 Goran 
Ivanisevic, knocked out in the 
second round by toe German 
Martin Sinner, has split with 
his coach Bob Brett after 4! » 
years. 

9 David Irvine writes: Bobby 
Ri gg s , who held a unique 
place in the Wimbledon an- 
nals. has died in the United 
States at the age of 77. 

To recent generations, he is 
best remembered for his 
“Battle of the Sexes” match 
with Billie Jean King in 1973 
which attracted 30,472 specta- 
tors to the Houston Astro- 
dome. He lost then to an oppo- 
nent little more than half his 
age. But he never lost a match 


at the championships and 
claimed three titles — toe 
men’s singles, doubles and 
mixed doubles. 

So confident was Riggs of 
success on his only Wimble- 
don appearance In 1939 that 
he bet £500 on himself to win 
the singles title and pocketed 
$100,000 — far more in real 
terms than today's champion 
would win in prize-money. 

“I had tea in the Royal Box 
with Queen Mary after the 
match," he often recalled. 
"She had white hair and a big 
hat and she loved tends.” 

Higgs was later to win the 
US men’s title twice, before 
joining Donald Budge and 
Jack Kramer on the profes- 
sional tour. He was still win- 
ning trophies in his seventies. 
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Obituary, page 19 


Snooker 


O’Brien’s missed blue lets Hendry through 


S TEPHEN HENDRY 

resisted a spirited clial- 
Jenge from the Irishman Fer- 
gal O'Brien yesterday to be- 
come the third Scot into the 
semi-finals of the Skoda 
Grand Prix In Sunderland. 

A crucial miss on the bine 
by O'Brien allowed Hendry to 
wrap up the contest at 5-3 
after the Dubliner had looked 
set to complete a recovery 
from 1-3 to 4-4. 


Hendry, who had beaten 
Darren Morgan 5-0 in 64 min , 
utes on his previous outing, 
had not played in the tourna- 
ment for five days but denied 
the break had affected his per- 
formance. “I’ve teen a profes- 
sional long enough not to let 
it bother me," he said. 

Certainly toe world cham- 
pion began against O’Brien 
where he left off against Mor- 
gan with an opening-frame 


break of 129, bettering Jimmy 
White’s previous best of the 
tournament of 105. But he 
began to stutter later and 
would have faced a testing 
final frame at 4-4 if O'Brien 
had not missed the blue. 

“I just took my eye off it 
and pulled it a fraction,” said 
O'Brien, who had been hop- 
ing for a repeat af his victory 
last year over Hendry in the 
Irish Masters. 
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David Davies at Valderrama 


T HE race; or in this 
case the walk, is not 
always to the swift, 
but it certainly helps 
to get off to a good start Colin 
Montgomerie, who sees four- 
round tournaments in terms 
of “a 28-mile walk”, completed 
seven of those miles in a level- 
par 71 and was very pleased 
with himself after round one 
of the Volvo Masters here. 

He may be three shots be- 
hind the leader, Anders Fors- 
brand, but he is two ahead of 
Sam Torrance and three in 
front of Bernhard Longer, the 
players in contention with 
him for the Volvo Order of 
Merit title. 


“I would take four 71s 
here," he said, agreeing that 
such a score would probably 
win comfortably. “The trou- 
ble is,” he said, returning to 
the walking theme, “that 
there are 21 miles still to go 
and that Is a long way and a 
lot can happen.” 

Montgomerie arrives at the 
seven-mile round by calculat- 
ing not just walking the holes 
but also all the pacing about 
on the greens. 

“In that case,” said a voice, 
"Langer has eight-mile 
rounds.” “Yeah, eight and a 
half probably,” agreed the 
Scot 

Montgomerie has a great 
record here, finishing second, 
first and fourth in the past 
three years. Yesterday, rather 


than think about the Order of 
Merit, he said: “My record 
here suggests that I can win 
the Volvo Masters and that's 
what I’m here to do. If I win 
the other thing on the way, 
that’s great. But now 7m 
lying fifth and that’s a super 
position after day one.” 

Naturally neither Torrance 
nor Tjmgwr has conceded. “A 

78 round there,” said Tor- 
rance with some feeling, “is 
not too bad.” With one excep- 
tion. “The way 1 played the 
9th was stupid. 1 thought I 
could reach the green with 
the six- iron and 1 couldn’t” 
Not only that he couldn't get 
down in two. or even three 
more, and his double-bogey 
six scarred his card. 

Langer admitted he was not 


happy. “I hit a lot of bad 
shots,” he said, "and I was al- 
ways in the rough.” He took 
74; Last year he started with a 
73, which he followed with a 
62. He is a golfer who is never, 
ever out of it 

There is, this week, yet an- 
other version of the 17th, a 
hole which has always been 
unsatisfactory and remains 
so. Annually it seems the 
course owner, Senor Jaime 
Ortiz Patino, pays Severiano 
Ballesteros lumps of money to 
produce a great hole, and an- 
nually it does not happen. 

This year a series of 
mounds have appeared in the 
landing area for toe drive, 
and if by dint of hitting a 
really solid, 300-yard tee shot 
dead straight you get past 


them, there is a ridiculous 
Strip of deep rough starting 
some 298 yards out and 

stretching right across the 
fairway. It is so deep that 
Sandy Lyle in the pro-am, 
having hit a wonderful tee 
shot, had to take a wedge for 
his second. 

Yesterday so did Derrick 
Cooper, the club twisting in 
his hands and the ball almost 
splashing into a feeder stream 
for the lake that guards 
a fiendishly narrow and 
marble-hard green. 

The hole has met with blan- 
ket condemnation by the play- 
ers, and yesterday there were 
four sevens, two tunes and a 
10 there. Ronab Rafferty hit 
three balls into the lake for a 
nine, and Wayne Riley, on the 


edge of the stream in two. 
took his shoes and socks off, 
waded In and took a practice 
swing — in the hazard. That 
meant add two; he then 
dumped his next into the 
lake, and the man who, only 
two holes previously, had 
been lying third in the tour- 
nament was on bus way to a 
nine and a 78. 

At least we know how he 
did it, though. We may never 
know bow Mike Harwood, a 
former winner here, took his 
10. On being approached to 
explain, he said in a typically 
articulate Australian way, 
and totally understandably: 
"You don't speak to me ail 
year and then you come up to 
me because I've shot a bad 
number. Piss off.” 


RUGBY LEAGUE WORLD CUP 


Mather 
gets 
final call 


Paul FRzpatrfek 
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N ick pinkney was 
the unlucky player 
when England’s coach 
Phil Larder announced his 
side for the final against 
Australia at Wembley 
tomorrow. 

The 23-year-old Keighley 
centre has made way for 
Wigan’s Barrie-Jon 
Mather, who Larder says is 
the stronger defender. 
There Is still a chance that 
Pinkney, who was Man of 
the Match against South Af- 
rica and played against 
Wales in the semi-finals, 
will get a place in the 17 
because Larder named only 
two substitutes yesterday, 
Chris Joynt and Mick 
Cassidy. 

Be has left two vacancies 
for tactical reasons and to 
allow certain players, in- 
cluding Gary Connolly, to 
“get a little bit stronger, a 
little bit fitter”. 

Larder has shown touch- 
ing faith in Connolly, the 
Wigan full-back who con- 
tracted pneumonia a week 
before the tournament and 
has not played since. Early 
medical evidence suggested 
that Larder might have 
been advised to write Con- 
nolly out of the script and 
bring in a replacement But 
his admiration for the 
player is such that he was 
reluctant to do that 
“I know Gary.” said Lar- 
der. “He’s a very fit individ- 
ual, a very tough individual 
and I have kept faith with 
him in the hope that he 
would recover in time to 
play in the final.” . 

Connolly has been passed 
fit to play but it is almost 
five weeks since his last 
game and, said the coach, 
‘T am not one hundred per 
cent sure that be will be fit 
to play in a game -of this 
importance.” 

Bobby Goulding, the 
scrum-half, will take the 
goal kicks for England 
ahead of the loose forward 
Andy Farrell, who has a 
slight groin strain. . 

FarrelL along with Jason 
Robinson, is expected to be 
fit but Larder said that they 
wanted to “nurse” the in- 
jury and that would mean 
relief from kicking duties 
for FarrelL 


I (Wigan); _ 

(Wigan). HatfiM- (Wigan). Nawteva 
(Bradtord BuMat. Offiah (Wigan). SnMh 
(CaBllelord). Qomdlng 151 Halsns); 
Hantaan (HftUfaxj. J n cfca o n (NawcaaOe 
KnJgniB), Pint* (Auckland Warriors). Batts 
(Auckland Warriors, capt}. Ctarfc* (Sydney 
City Rooatars). Farralf (Wlgan)l 
Ti-*rr ,a — — ■ CaacMy (Wigan). Joynt (SI 
Helena). Two to be named. 


Rugby Union 



Words of wisdom . . . Phil larder talks tactics with his England players during yesterday's World Cup preparations 

Larder has the World at his feet 


PHOTOGRAPHS: NUCHAS. STEELE 


Paul Fitzpatrick on the England coach 
with a successful past and a secure future 


E VEN if England were 
to lose tomorrow’s 
Halifax World Cup 
final at Wembley. Phil 
Larder’s reputation as one of 
the game’s most accomplished 
coaches would be secure. 

For his Australia counter- 
part Bobby Fulton the pros- 
pects are somewhat different 
Although his marhing record 
bears comparison with the 
best only victory will make 
his return to Sydney next 
week tolerable, because of the 
Australia selectors’ decision 
to omit from their World Cup 
squad any players who had 
signed up with Rupert Mur- 
doch’s breakaway Super 
League; by court decree they 
were considered and presum- 
ably found lacking. 

The only way the omissions 
can be justified is for Austra- 
lia to win the World Cup. Fin- 


ishing runners-up to England 
will not be viewed as a worthy 
effort merely failure. 

By comparison Larder's 
burdens are trivial Defeat 
especially after his team have 
came this far, would be a deep 
disappointment to him. But 
the present is good and toe 
future Is bright and there is 

little prospect of the wearying 
battles Fulton may still have 
tofight 

Not that Larder is likely to 
be contept with second-best 
from his players at Wembley 
tomorrow. He stated his aim 
unequivocally on the day be 
got toe job. “Sure, it’s an hon- 
our to be toe England coach.” 
he said. “But that In itself is 
not enough. I want to he toe 
England coach that lifts the 


World Cup-' 

If he does land the glittering 
prize — and England might 


never get a better chance to 
wrest toe cup off the Austra- 
lians — it will represent the 
satisfying completion of a 
lengthy and bumpy journey. 

From various quarters he 
has been subjected to resent- 
ment prejudice, even ridicule 
over toe years — perhaps, in 
a game with a capacity for in- 
verted snobbery, because of 
his background as a teacher. 
Yet Larder has possibly done 



Larder . . . widely respected 


Brief re-union for Davies? | gS? hi™ 


Robert Ar ms tr on g 


J ONATHAN DAVIES 
may become toe first 
active rugby league pro- 
fessional to play in a rugby 
union game if he gets permis- 
sion to return to Stradey Park 
next month for a leuan Evans 
testimonial match involving 
many of the world's top 


players. 
The fa 


_ _ j former Llanelli fly-half, 
who is embroiled in talks 
about his league future with 
Warrington, will lend his sup- 
port to Evans provided his 
club and the Welsh Rugby 
Union give their blessing. 

An appearance by Davies in 
the benefit match, between an 
International XV and a Brit- 
ish Isles XV on November 21, 
would be unlikely to attract 
objections from toe southern 
hemisphere unions, who will 
provide players of the calibre 
of New Zealand's Jonah Lomu 
and Sean Fitzpatrick, South 
Africa's Rudi Straeuli and 


Australia's Jason Little. 

But the English and Scot- 
tish unions may take excep- 
tion to a relaxation of the 
rules for a game also involv- 
ing their players. Will Car- 
ling, Jason Leonard, Martin 
Bayfield, the Hastings 
brothers Gavin and Scott, 
Craig Chalmers, Kenny Lo- 
gan and Neil Jenkins have all 
consented to play for the Brit- 
ish Isles team. 

Last week Davies, who still 
has two years of his Warring- 
ton contract to run, hinted 
that he might retire from all 
competitive rugby and return 
to live in Wales in the near 
future. However, his remarks 
have been Interpreted in 
some quarters as a warning to 
Warrington that his patience 
will run out if he Is not 
allowed to switch to union via 
a low-cost transfer to Cardiff. 

Warrington, who have al- 
ready rejected a £30,000 offer 
from Cardiff say they expect 
an outcome to their talks with 
the player within a few days. 


"Jonathan knows exactly 
where he stands with us con- 
tractually,” said Warring- 
ton's chairman Peter Higham. 
“We have made our position 
clear and Jonathan has told 
us what he would like.' 
Cardiff's offer is totally 
unacceptable.” 

Evans, who heaps praise on 
Davies in his newly published 
autobiography. Bread Of 
Heaven (Mainstream, m99), 
will need to attract a big 
crowd to Stradey to make toe 
tefltirnnnifll match a financial 
success, hence ticket prices of 
£17 and £30 (£5 for children). 
The Llanelli wing, who will 
win a record 56th cap against 
Fiji next month, has agreed to 
pay the expenses of toe south- 
ern hemisphere players. 

• HTV may provide live 
transmission of next Wednes- 
day's opening European Cup 
game between Munster and 
Swansea in Limerick, in 
direct compet i tion with toe 
BBC's transmission of Tre- 
orchy v the Fijians. 


C ARDIFF are unlikely. to 
prevent Alec Evans, 
their director of coa ching , 
leaving Wales and return- 
ing to Ms native Australia. 

The 56-year-old Evans, 
who masterminded Wales's 
World Cap campaign in 
South Africa and is con- 
tracted to the Heineken 

Tottg iw i»ham pf(ii|a until the 

end of the season, has cho- 
sen to return home to be- 
come Australia's national 
rmar.hing director, working' 
alongside the' new coach 
Greg Smith. 

Despite the surprise deci- 
sion, Cardiff's chief execu- 
tive Gareth Davies said 
they would offer no objec- 
tion to Evans ending their 
association early. 

Davies said Welsh rugby 
would •wriae Evans’s talents 
and added: “Alec is not an 
establishment man- He just 
wants to get on with the 
game and win, and that is a 
quality that is in 

Wales.” 


as much as any individual to 
raise English rugby league's 
standards in recent years. 

He did that Initially as 
national director of coaching, 
a Baria appointment which 
helped to restore vitality to 
the game at every level, and 
he has gone an to even 
greater things, first as assis- 
tant Great Britain coach to 
Maurice Bamford and then to 
Malcolm Reilly. 

In 1992 he set out in a new 
direction when he took Whi- 
nes, his first club side, to the 
Challenge Cup final in his 
first season, despite a back- 
cloth of chronic financial 
distress. 

He is now with Keighley 
and has shown there, with a 
brand of rugby which com- 
bines secure defence with 
blistering attack, that he can 
produce teams that not only 
win but do so with discipline 
and style. 

He is patient, mature, sym- 
pathetic and informative in 
his dealings with the press — 


Sport in brief 


although he used it last week 
to deceive Wales into think- 
ing Daryl Powell would be at 
stand-off — and throughout 
the game in general he com- 
mands the respect of the play- 
ers because they know they 
can trust his judgment He 
also has the confidence of his 
assistants, Phil Lowe, the 
manager, and Andy Goodway 
and John Joyner. 

Those three were outstand- 
ing players. Larder, In a 
lengthy career with Oldham 
and Whitehaven, was never 
that. But be has developed 
into an outstanding coach. 

He has always wanted to 
coach the national side — 
either Great Britain or Eng- 
land — but not at any price. 
Last year he rejected toe offer 
to take charge of England be- 
cause he was not certain he 
would be allowed to have his 
own assistants around him. 
He is, as he has proved un- 
equivocally over the past 
three weeks, very much his 
own man. 


Golf 

The European Seniors Tour 
expects its prize-ftmd for 1996 
to break the £1 million mark 
for the first time, writes David 
Davies at Valderrama. Andy 
Stubbs, the tour's managing 
director, said he was “very 
bullish" for nest year, with 
an anticipated rise from n 
events to 15. But the tour may 
have to do without Brian 
Barnes, its charismatic cham- 
pion, for long periods. Be- 
cause of a thrombosis he can 
no longer fly and has just 
departed by ship for toe US 
tour, where he will travel by 
train and car. 

American Football 

Barry Foster, a 1992 rushing 
cham pion who signed a mil- 
lion-dollar contract with the 
Cincinnati Bengals on Tues- 
day, walked out on them yes- 
terday after telling toe coach 
Dave Shula'he had lost his 
desire to play in the NFL. 

Cricket 

Wasim Akram, troubled by a 
shoulder injury in recent 
weeks, took two for 50 as 
Pakistan opened their tour of 


Australia with a three-run 
victory at Lilac Hill against a 
Chairman's XI. Chasing Paki- 
stan's 210 from 50 overs, toe 
home side needed four off the 
last two balls but Waqar 
Younis. dashed their hopes by 
bowling Dennis Lillee on 207. 

Ice Hockey 

Milton Keynes will be the 
venue for Great Britain’s next 
Olympic qualifying game — 
against Denmark on Decem- 
ber 13 — after a near-capacity 
2,050 crowd watched Wednes- 
day's 4-1 victory there over 
the Netherlands, writes Vic 
Batchelder. Goals by Kevin 
Conway (2), Scott Morrison 
and Ashley Tait secured the 
win In the Canadian coach 
Peter Woods's first game in 
charge. 

Motor Racing 

The Austrian Karl Wend- 
Linger will return to Formula 
One in this weekend's Japa- 
nese Grand Prix. Wendlinger, 
who was in a coma for 19 days 
after crashing in practice for 
the Monaco Grand Prix in 
1994. displaces Jean-Chris- 
tophe Bouillon in toe Sauber 
team. 
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Extra time 


Edited by Jeremy Alexander 


Sad tale of Quarry , 
Quarry and Quarry 


J ERRY 1 QUARRY 
thumps his hard belly 
with both fists and 
smiles at the sound. “Feel 
it,” he says proudly. JHe 
pounds big fists Into meaty 
palms, cocks his head, 
stares with vacant blue 
eyes. The medical name is 
dementia pugilistica. 

This month old boxers 
and writers gathered in Los 
Angeles at a dinner to mark 
Quarry’s induction, with 
live others, to the World 
Boxing Hall of Fame. 
Quarry is 50. “He has the 
brain of an 80-year-old,” 
says Dr Peter Russell, a 
neuro-psychologist. “Fight- 
ing aged him 30 years. He’s 
at third-stage dementia, 
similar to Alzheimer's. If 
he lives another 10 years 
he'll be lucky” — if it can 
be called lucky. 

He has little to live for. 
except the odd night of rec- 
ognition, hand* fluke* and 
warm ovations, a night to 
escape the solitude and con- 
fusion of dementia, to 
retreat with a fraternity of 
fighters into the flickering 
neon past. He has got 
through three wives, $2.1 
million in purses. $500,000 
in savings and now needs 
help to shave, shower and 
put on shoes. 

Two other brothers, Mike 
and Robert, are also brain- 
damaged from boxing, their 
lives battered by cocaine 
and drink, their family 


tom by violence and div- 
orce. Alike once fought for 
the light-heavyweight title. 
Now he walks on his heels, 
swaying, losing balance. He 
bolts out of sleep, scream- 
ing and panicking from 
night terrors. He is sweet- 
natnred and childlike at 44. 
with the same tarry edge to 
his speech. 

Robert. 32. is in Jail, 
trembling with symptoms 
of Parkinson's disease from 
toe shots he absorbed dur- 
ing a mediocre, drug-filled 
career. 

Three years ago Jerry 
joined the comeback trail 
in Colorado, where no 
licence is needed, per- 
suaded by so-called friends’ 
talk of book and movie 
deals. A clumsy club 
fighter whipped him in a 
six-round scam. The deals 
vanished. Teeth were bro- 
ken, eyes cut and his brain 
more scrambled than ever, 
for $1,050. 

Little registers except tbe 
Jim past on tapes that jog 
his memory of when he 
beat Patterson, knocked 
out Shavers in one and 
milked applause and fame. 
*Td do it all again,” he 
says, his speech so slow 
that it needs speeding up on 
a tape recorder. He gets 
$614 a month and lives with 
James’s family. James did 
not box and is fit and welL 
He recently set up toe Jerry 
Quarry Foundation. 


Sixth 

column 


P REECHA Sae-Be's Prize 
sounds like a runner in 
toe 3.15 in Hong Kong. In feet 
it is an item on toe agenda at 
next month's AGM of the In- 
ternational Billiards and 
Snooker Federation in Bris- 
tol. Preecha, a Thai player, 
made the first 147-break in 
toe world amateur .champion- 
ships in Johannesburg last 
November. His reward — am- 
ateurs have been allowed to 
take cash prizes since 1972 — 
was a 3.6-litre Audi and the 
table on which he did his 
break. He said cash would be 
more useful than the car and 
£15,000 was agreed. The table 
has arrived but not the cheque, 
against which be has borrowed 
to growing embarrassment 
Preecha cannot attend this 
year's championships in Bris- 
tol (November 10-25). The 
IBSF is taking the matter 
seriously. Sam Louw, a vice- 
president who was president 
of the SA association at the 
time, can expect to find the 
blame laid at his door on No- 
vember 22. Preecha should be 
grateful for small mercies. 
“Until two years ago," says 
the IBSF secretary Gloria 
Roane, “toe federation was 
like a secret society.” 

fv IEWCASTLE, looking for- 
I Mward to rugby in toe next 
century, have not forgotten 
their origins in the last They 
were founded in 1877, when 
five boys from Durham 
School, wanting to play in toe 
Christmas holidays, took 
home their green-and-whxte 
shirts and formed a club. Last 
Saturday, before the trounc- 
ing by Northampton. Godfrey 
Clark and Ken Lockerbie, 
president and chairman of 
Newcastle Gosforth. and 
David Campbell, new chair- 
man of rugby and chief mover 
and shaker of the old order, 
made a 40-mile, round trip to 
the school to hand over three 
balls and. by Sir John Hall’s 
standards, a small cheque. 

T WO leading windsurfers 
will try to break toe offi- 
cial cross-Channel record 
next week. It stands at 64 min- 
utes. Nik Baker, the British 
No. l and world No. 4 from 
Shoreham. and Nathalie Le- 
lievre, the women's world 
champion, are aiming at 45 
minutes, only 10 minutes 
slower than the Tunnel and 
Sea Cat They will be testing 
state-of-the-art transponders 
for. appropriately, a projected 
transatlantic race in 1997, es- 
timated to take a fortnight. 

The timing of next week’s 
attempt will depend on condi- 
tions. Baker Is looking for "a 
westerly, with perhaps a 
touch of south-westerly, and 



Baker cross purpose 


about 25 knots”. If they get it 
right, ferry passengers 
(75mln). even Hover-Speed- 
sters (55). will be overtaken. 
The rowing record from 
Dover to Calais is 3hr 35min 
and swimming 7.17. Walking 
at 4mph takes 5hr lamin. 

T HE Argentinian left- 
hander Guillermo Vilas 
was once No. 2 in the ATP 
rankings. Next spring he 
could go one better In the pop 
charts. His first solo album is 
due for release in April. 

He is not the first tennis 
player to embrace music. 
McEnroe, Wilander and the 
Jensen brothers have formed 
bands. Courier plays drums. 
Vilas, active at 43 on the 
senior tour, says: “I’ve 
learned you don’t need to be a 
genius to be creative. You just 
need to know what you want, 
what it sounds like in your 
head. It's like poetry.” He 
wrote two books in his twen- 
ties and was nicknamed Poet 
of the Pampas. 

Gerulaitis gave him his 
first guitar. Some have sought 
a correlation between tennis 
and music in toe shape of 
racket and guitar — tbe banjo 
is closer. But Vilas says: 
"Tennis is destruction, not 
construction.” Though he 
sings in Spanish, toe style is 
that of “the best rock 'n' roll 
band in toe world". The Roll- 
ing Stones were on tour in 
America recently. Vilas 
attended 18 of their concerts. 
Emulation is not his ambi- 
tion: “In tennis you destruct 
your opponent Whatever he 
does, you have to do it better. 
I Just want to do something 
nice that I like." 

M atthew Fleming 
writes in The Cricketer 
that cm tbe morning of Kent's 
final match in the Sunday 
league last month, when they 
were poised to take the title. 
EW Swan ton, doyen of the 
game in that county, rang to 
remind him that “Kent crick- 
eters drink champagne and 
don’t spray it like those motor 
racing drivers". 

T HE podium spraying of 
Most & Chandon is ap- 
proaching its 80th anniver- 
sary. It started, according to a 
director. Rupert Lendrum, by 
chance at Le Mans in 1966 
when sponsors were green 
and a Jeroboam, sun-kissed 
after a day in the open, was 
casually opened by the win- 
ners and went off like a jet 
Mofct has never looked back. 
Lendrum approves the image 
projection: “This is a product 
with which you ought to cele- 
brate.” Others could be for- 
given for the impression that 
this a product that is not 
worth drinking. 

E verything looked so 
good for London Stadium, 
Hackney. On September 30 it 
reintroduced speedway to 
London by staging toe world 
championships. The West 
stand had been refurbished 
soon after purchase from 
Brent Walker two years ago 
and the greyhound track was 
re laid- Wednesday saw the 
grand opening of the new £10 
million East stand. Twelve 
open races graced the card — 
first off at 7.45 — and VIPs 
and local worthies were there 
for a slap-up do in the restau- 
rant. Overall the crowd 
swelled past 2,000. Among 
them were the receivers, 
called in at lunchtime. 
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Indian’s summer loses its glow, page 13 
Larder has World at his feet, page 1 5 


DIGITAL REVOLUTION CASTS SHADOW OVER SOCCER TALKS 


TV rights 
U-tum 
gives clubs 
the say 




Hateley bums his boats, page 1 3 

Players tear a strip off Valderrama, page 15 
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Martin Thorpe 


T HE Football Associa- 
tion executed a last- 
minute U-tum yester- 
day and granted the 
Football League a two-week 
extension to the deadline for 
accepting its £118 million tele- 
vision offer. 

On Monday the FA had in- 
sisted “there Is no flexibility 
in the deadline, not a minute, 
not a second” and the 
following day rejected the 
League's request for an exten- 
sion. But as the appointed 
time of 4pm approached yes- 
terday. die - governing body 
finally agreed to allow the 
League to put the five-year 
deal to a meeting of all clubs 
within 14 days, when the FA 
would put its case. 

The FA’s change of heart 
shows just bow much it wants 
the League's television and 
commercial rights, not only 
to help lower-dlvislon clubs 
financially but to make sure 
the FA is in a strong position 
ready for the digital televi- 
sion revolution and to see off 
the Premier League’s rival 
bid which could threaten the 
FA*s power-base in the 
English game. 

Although the 72 League 
clubs would normally have 
one vote each at such a meet- 
ing. it is understood that In 
this case the First Division 
clubs will make the decision. 
There is a clause in the 
League’s regulations which 
says any commercial decision 
must receive backing from 
halT of the 84 clubs In the 
Football League's top division 
before it can be sanctioned. 

One benefit of the deadline 
extension for the Football 
League is that it will will be 
able to have further talks 
with the Premier League over 
the PL’s rival but as yet un- 
specified television offer. 
However, two weeks will not 
be enough time for the Pre- 
mier League to come up with 
the exact figures the Football 
League would like to compare 
with the FA deal. 

The Football League was 
locked in talks all day. can- 
vassing the opinions of vari- 
ous club chairmen by phone 
and keeping in contact with 
the FA. 

Eventually the FA released 


Someone 
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a statement revealing that the 
Football League clubs would 
meet The FA said: “We have 
become increasingly aware of 
the ever-growing support for 
the deal amon g (dub chair- 
men [and so] with the 
League's backing we have 
now agreed that all 72 clubs 
should make a decision.” 

However, it was unclear 
how many club chairmen 
were pushing to accept the 
FA deal, which would give 
the Football League four 
times the money they earn 
now from the ITV deaL All 
that most clubs, especially in 
the lower two divisions, have 
been pushing for is more time 
to compare the FA offer with 
the Premier League's. 

• As for the First Division, 
those clubs’ main priority, ac- 
cording to the Carlisle United 
I chairman Michael Knighton, 
is to make sure they get as big 
a slice of the money as poss- 
i ible. whatever the deal. 
"Ninety per cent is precisely 
j what they have asked for, 
which is unfair and utterly 
unjust” he said. 

“The Second and Third Div- 
ision clubs have a duty to 
make sure they are getting 
the very best deal possible 
and not be bullied just be- 
cause in a snapshot of history 
certain dubs happen to be In 
the First and others in foe 
Second and Third.” 

Some First Division dubs 
have threatened to break 
away if the lower two div- 
isions do not agree to give up 
most of the money. But a 
breakaway is unlikely. The 
Premier League is on record 
as saying it does not want the 
current First Division clubs 
to form a Premiership B. 
Also, any breakaway would 
have to be sanctioned by foe 
FA Council 

However, the next 14 days 
promise a rich tableau of rev- 
elations, back-biting, pres- 
sure tactics and threats. 
There are those in foe game 
who would like it to unite and 
speak with one voice. The 
likely squabbling over that 
most efficient of antagonisers 
— money — will more than 
likely put paid to that 

Though that would fit in 
with Knighton's other theory: 
“1 think foe Premier League 
want to absolutely govern foe 
professional game.” 
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Exclusive coverage of thga 
European Cup. featuring the 


Frank Keating 


ftanteand Romania. - 


JL BIDE With Me. . . 

/\ “fast falls the eventide. 

JbJL the darkness deepens”. 
# IlTo be sure, the lights 
may be going out on Wembley. 

It is possible that tomor- 
row’s rugby league World Cup 
final will be one of the last 
events of grandeur to be 
staged by the north London 
stadium which has been so 
confident in its own conceit 
and presumption, as well as 
the world’s, of being Eng- 
land’s national stadium. 

On Tuesday a Sports Coun- 
cil committee will announce 
its gift of £131 million of 
National Lottery money to one 
of five proposals to build a 
new, and Hh»g time official and 
literal, national stadium. 

Wembley has bid, and 
should it be successful the an- 
cient concrete pile — field of 
dreams all right but with 
nightmare facilities — would 
be razed and entirely rebuilt 
except for the trademark twin 
towers; they are listed. There 
is also a possibility that the 
committee will poripone a de- 
cision and reopen the bidding. 

If foe end was nigh. Wem- 
bley’s rubble, resonant with 
romance, could fetch a fortune. 
Tomorrow’s throng will wal- 
low in its own historic connec- 
tions with the old shrine. The 
first rugby league Challenge 
Cup final was held there in 
1929 — Wigan 13, Dewsbury 2 | 
i — and the first totematwnal 
(Wales 10, Kangaroos 26) later 
that season. 

The spanking new stadium ; 
had been built in 1922-23 — by 
gangs of unemployed former 
soldiers in only 300 working 
days at a cost of £750.000 — on 
a golf course jus toff Betj e- 1 
man’s beloved and leafy Met- 
ropolitan railway line. The , 
Times called ft “the last jewel 
in the crown” of the 1924 Brit- 
ish Empire Exhibition. 
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Armchair aficionados may soon 
be spoilt for choice 


Andrew Culf reports on the brave new 
world being planned for sports lovers 


T elevision sports cov- 
erage Is on the verge of 
a revolution that could 
provide the armchair fan 
with an enticing array of 
options. 

Development of new digi- 
tal terres t rial and satellite 
channels is likely to drive 
the expansion of BSkyB’s 
subscription sports cover- 
age — and result in more 
uninterrupted coverage of 
key events by the BBC. 

Sky, which next week 
launches Its third sports 
service — Sky Sports Gold, 
featuring reruns of classic 
moments from sporting his- 
tory — hopes to have 120 
digital satellite channels up 
and running next year. 

The eventual aim would 
be to televise every Pre- 
miership football match 
through a weekend; eight 
channels could be set aside 
on a Saturday afternoon to 
provide simultaneous cov- 
erage of all the fixtures, in 
addition to the Sunday and i 
Monday games. 

Sky is likely to use the 


system to pioneer pay tele- 
vision, where viewers have 
to pay an “admission fee” 
for each game in addition 
to their annual subscrip- 
tion to the Sky Sports chan- 
neL Alternatively viewers 
could buy a “season ticket” 
for all their favourite 
club's games. 

The potential of sport in 
the marketing of satellite 
dishes has been demon- 
strated by the success of 
Sky’s coverage of overseas 
cricket tours and one-off 
events such as Frank Bru- 
no’s successful fight with 
Oliver McCall for the world 
heavyweight championship 
last month, which attracted 
3.43 million viewers and 
I probably twice as many 
I again In clubs and pubs. 

Sky’s coverage of the 
■ Ryder Cup golf could also 
l be expanded: the channel 
i has the rights to the 1997 
and 1999 tournaments and 
I would be able to screen 
each and every match si- 
multaneously on different 
chann els. 


But this brave new world 
of choice is unlikely to be 
confined to satellite view- 
ers. Flans announced by 
Virginia Bottomley, the 
National Heritage Secre- 
tary, envisage 18 digital 
terrestrial channels within 
two years. Viewers will i 
need set-top box decoders 1 
or new TV sets to receive 
the services. ! 

The BBC hopes to launch 
an additional sports chan - 1 
; nel. which would come into I 
its own, particularly dur- 
ing the summer, when I 
BBCl and BBC2 are nnable , 
to cope with the sheer vol- ] 
mne of action. Wimbledon | 
tennis and Test match i 
cricket could be ran in I 
wide-screen format, and 
uninterrupted, on the new 
channel- I 

Such a service would be 
free-to-air, funded by the 
licence fee. John Birt, the 
BBC’s director general, has 
insisted the additional cost 
to the corporation would be 
marginal, using broadcast- 
ing material that would 
otherwise have ended up on 
the cutting-room floor. 

Tbe shortage of fre- 
quency spectrum In radio is 
also about to end: the BBC 


has already started digital 
audio broadcasting of its 
five national, networks. It 
plans to pilot extra services 
such as alternative football 
commentaries to the 
matches being offered on 
Radio 5 Live, and tbe end of 
squabbles over a home for 
Test Match Special could be 
insight. 

It is only the cost of new 
radio receivers which is 
holding back the process; 
mass production of afford- 
able sets may still be 2!6 
years away. 


T HE stadium’s opening 
presaged that last 
preening colonial in- 
daba. The multitude 
which stormed the gates and 
the pitch for foe 1923 FA Cup 
final gave Wembley the global 
send-off a latter-day Saatchi 
brother would have killed for. 

Since when, what tales good 
fathers have had to tell the lr 
sons, and then their grand- 
children's sons. Just offhand 
and higgledy passing pigg- 
ledy. the pageant of legend and 
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Williams rallies to Hill 


S uggestions of a rift 
within the Williams- 
Ronault grand prix team 
were scotched yesterday 
when the team owner Frank 
Williams sang the praises of 
Damon HiH, saying he was 
the equal of tbe world cham- 
pion Michael Schumacher. 

Williams, who was reported 
to have called Hill "a prat” 
after he tangled with foe Ger- 
man In the British Grand 
Prix. and to have had second 


thoughts after sacking his 
No. 2 driver David Coulthard, 
rounded on critics who have 
questioned both Hill's driving 
and his attitude In recent 
weeks. 

“You cannot ignore your 
problems and he has obvi- 
ously gone off the boil a cou- 
ple of tunes,” said Williams. 
“But if you looked at foe last 
third of the race in Aida Last 
weekend, he was flying and 
was matching Michael Schu- 


macher'S times lap for jap. 

“He has taken a bloody 
pounding, but remember 
what Wellington said at 
Waterloo: *By God we are tak- 
ing a pounding. Let's see who 
can pound the hardest'” 

The grand prix circus has 
now moved on to Suzuka for 
the second race in Japan 
within a week and the penul- 
timate round of the 1995 
championship which haq al- 
ready gone to Schumacher. 



o 


Each of us had experienced war and killing 
before, but in Rwanda we had stepped into 
a place in which all previous experience of 
death and conflict paled into insignificance. 

Fergal Keane in Rwanda 


kc new 


Across 


9 Alcoholics Anonymous gone 
to get drunk with red drink (9| 

1 0 Rest feet, you say? <5> 

11 Having no mates, Friday 
disappears for ever (7} 

12 Overthrown King's seized 
by ones from Middle- 
Eastern country (TJ 

1 a At which far gone English 
embrace conclusion of 
Elgar? (5) 

14 Republican blundering and 
getting the bird, It'S . 
reported? (3,6} 

15 Ruling woman priest the 
last to encourage resolution 
ol hearing (9,6) 

19 Those which are pointed 
out when at the extremities 

m 

21 Fairy hugs model — a dish 
f5J 


22 Herb In duck and orange 
sauce (7) 

23 Holiday drink Knocked back 
while a grin develops (7) 

24 Descriptive of powerful acid 
ring (5) 

25 Around summer time, keen 

or lax. you have the edge 
(9) ^ 

Down 

1 Beetles choose a period of 
time underneath cabbage 

2 Foreign food less strong 

ain’t right? (B| 

3 Ugly woman required 
(advance PR unnecessary) 
( 6 ) 

4 Go by the mountainous 
route (4) 

8 The sun and hail give rise 
to sunflower ( 10 ) 

6 A fresh river mouth (8) 


myth swarms into delighted 
playback... 

You didn't have to be born 
then to know for certain of 
goalkeeper Lewis’s slippery 
Arsenal jersey in 1927 which 
gave the Cup to Cardiff or 
whether Newcastle’s ball was 
or wasn't over foe line in 1932. 
Or that Frank Swift fainted at 

the whistle in 1934. or that the 
Preston goalie dared not 
watch Mutch’s most famous 
penalty in 1938... 

“Stamps has scored!" hol- 
lered Raymond Glendenning 
to a new generation in 1946. 
Then there was the 1S48 clas- 
sic. 1953 and Matthews (not to 
mention Puskas). And what 
about Milburn and Robledo? 
And Trautmann’s neck and 
Revie’s plan and McFarland’s 
charge (and Loffoouse's, too)? 
And Greaves and Blanch- 
flower. Trebllcocki and Gerry 
Young's “trap", andMcLln- 
tock, and many merry more 
...Charlie George's 
screamer, Montgomery's 
save, and Beasant’s as well . . . 

In 1966 there was Rattin and 
Eusebio and. rich red shirts on 
a golden afternoon, the two 
Bobbys, and Ball and Gordon 
and Nobby and, of course, 
Hurst and Wolstenholme . . . 
and two years later, at rugby 
league, the miss at goal by 
Wakefield’s Don Fox (“Ee. 
poor lad": E Waring). 

I N BETWEElil. epic auld- 
enemy contests (Cowan in 
goal and Baxter cm the ball) 
and a host of other happen- 
ings: rodeos and horses, pop 
shows and circuses, speedway 
and greyhounds. In 1948, 
Fanny Blankers-Eoen and 
Harrison Dillard and, 15 years 
later, bloody Henry briefly up- 
ending those famous feet of 
Clay. Not forgetting Bob Gel 
dofs arias and Billy Graham’s 
hymns ... nor the other BUlie, 
original superduper star and 
founder of the feast 
Any new national stadium 
must get its overture just 
right Like Wembley did with 
Billie, immortal of the White 
Horse Final 72 springtimes 
age. For BBC’s unmissable 
soccer epic Kicking and 
Screaming, they found last 
week a venerable London 
bobby, PC Glyn Lynch, who 
was a pal of PC George Scorey: 
"Billie and George were pot- 
tering about the West End on 
traffic duty that Saturday 
when George popped in to the 
Rochester Row canteen for a 
cup of tea. An inspector bel- 
lowed: There's thousands up 
for the football at Wembley 
and it’s getting ugly. Scorey. 
get your Billie up there and 
sort it out, right four miles 
down the Edgware Road and 
then turn left, right?* ” 

The White Horse Final. Bil- 
lie still top of the bilL Very 
romantic. Very English. Very 
Wembley. 


I □□□□OP □□□□□□□□ 
□ □□ pans 
qdooooqq □□□□□□ 
□ □ n □ e □ n 

paDappoEoaBa 
■ on a □ n □ 
!□□□□ mnnnnnnQ 
Q b p □ □ a □ 
nnpppQQa anoai 
Q □ □ □ □ □ 

Q a □ □ a □ a . 
□□□□□□ appoppaol 
□ n □ □ o □ □ l 
□aoaoonn □□□□□□I 


CROSSWORD SOLUTION 3MV*82 

7 Sponsor run taken on by 
fatty (6) 

8 Hairy beast is still single 
(4) 

14 in awkward situations It’s 
right to reveal cultural hair- 
style ( 10 ) 

15 Gone to collect Tiddlea* 
alter gammy ear is rooted 
out ( 10 ) 

17 Peas, if e said, may be 
found in this kind of soup 
( 8 ) 

18 Top-liner becomes the 

force of many countries (8) 

20 Sartre morality is the - 
source of agitation (6) 

21 Press covering Northern 
Ire/ancf cause suffering (flj 

22 Ladle mostly upset — oh 
dear! (4) 

23 Sharp point on nose (4) 
Solution tomorrow 
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